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OLD CLOTHES! 


A srern legislature has laid its red, or 
rather blue, right hand, in the shape of 
olice enactments, upon many of the Cries of 
beadta: No more may the portly dustman 
toll his bell, and with lusty lungs make quiet 
streets re-echo to his cry of “ Dust-ho!” The 
young sweep’s shrill announcement of his 
avocation is against the law; and the sweep 
himself—first mute, perforce—has now ceded 
his place to the Ramoneur voluntarily, and 
has vanished altogether. Of the Cries 
which the New Police Act has not included 
in its ban, many have come to disuse, and 
must be numbered now with old fashions 
and old-fashioned people. The Cries are 
dead, and the criers, too. The “small-coal- 
man,” and the vender of saloop;.the mer- 
chant who so loudly declared in our boyhood, 
that if he had as much money as he could 
tell, he would not «ry young lambs to sell ; 
the dealer in sweet-stuff, who sang in so fine 
a barytone voice, and with so unctuous an 
emphasis, the one unvarying refrain, “My 
brandy-balls ! my brandy-balls! My slap-up, 
slap-up brandy-balls!” the seller of rotten- 
stone and emery, who, by way of rider to the 
announcement of his wares, added strong 
adjurations ; the reduced gentlewoman, who 
cried “cats’-meat!” in so subdued a tone (she 
| flourished before my time, and I only regard 
| her in a traditional light) ;—all these are 
| gone, There was a work published towards the 
| ¢lose of the last century, full of copperplate 

pictures of the various London criers, with 
notices of their “Cries.” Look through the 
book now, and you will find few not obsolete. 
We have grown luxurious, and cry, “ Pine 
apples, a penny a slice !”—moral, and have 
superseded the tossing pieman, who cried, 
“Toss or buy! up and win ’em!” by a 
gaudy “hot-pie depdt,” with plate-glass 
windows and mahogany fixtures. We have 
grown fastidious, ae have deserted “ ’Taters, 
all hot!” for the “Irish fruit warehouse ;” 
the voice of him who cried, “One a penny, 
two a penny, hot cross-buns!” is hushed. 
Lord help us! where are we going to? ‘The 
cry of heawobs * and “sparrowgrass” will 
go next, I suppose; “cats’-meat” will no 
longer be allowed to be cried ; “milk ho!” 
is doomed; the cries of “butcher!” and 
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“baker!” will be rendered illegal, and con- 
trary to the statute in those cases made and 
provided. 

But as I write, floats on the ambient air, 
adown the quiet street in which I live, softly 
through the open window, gently to my 
pleased ears, a very familiar and welcome 
ery. I have always heard that cry, and 
always shall, I hope. It was cried in London 
streets years before I was born, and will be 
cried years after I am dead. It never varies, 
never Ciminishes in volume or sonorous 
melody, this cry ; for, as the world wags, and 
they that dwell in it live and die, they must 
be clothed—and, amidst the wear and tear of 
life, their clothes are worn and torn, too ;—so 
we shall always have old clothes to buy or 
sell; and for many a year, down many a 

uiet street, through many an open window, 
shall float that old familiar ery—*“ Old Clo’! ” 

My first recollections of Old Clo’ are en- 
twined with the remembrance of a threat, 
very awful and terrifying to me then, of being 
imprisoned in the bag of an old clothesman, 
and forthwith conveyed away. My threatener 
was a nurse-maid, who, if I remember right, 
left our service in consequence of the myste- 
rious disappearance of a new silk dress, which 
she solemnly averred my mother to “have 
worn clean out ;” and the clothesman was a 
dreadful old man, with a long, tangled, grey- 
reddish beard, a hawk nose, which, like the 
rebuke of the nautical damsel at Wapping 
Old Stairs, was never without a tear, and a bag 
of alarming size. Iam not ashamed of saying, 
now, that i perfectly believed this clothesman 
(a harmless Israelite, no doubt,) to be capable 
of effecting my capture and abduction on 
the commission of any juvenile indiscretion 
whatsoever ; and that he, and “the sweep,” 
a mysterious bogey I was often menaced 
with, but never saw ; a black dog, addicted to 
sitting on the shoulders of naughty children ; 
and a “big, black man,” supposed to be re- 
sident in the back kitchen, whence he made 
periodical irruptions for the purpose of de- 
vouring insubordinate juveniles, formed in 
their glomerate natures the incarnation, to 
my youthful and confused mind, of a certain 
ersonage who shall be nameless, but who’ 
as been likened to a roaring lion. 

Strangely enough, this old clothesman of 


‘mine (he was dreadfully old when I first 
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knew him) doesn’t seem to get any older, and 
cries “Clo’!” to this day with undiminished 
voice and bag. Iam not afraid of him now, 
and have even held conversations with him 
touching the statistics and profits of his trade. 
But I dream about him sometimes, and never 
look at that very large bag of his without a 
certain sort of awed and hushed curiosity. 
Very curious are early impressions in their 
ineffaceability. We can remember the father 
or the sister who died when we were babes 
almost, with minute distinctness; and yet 
forget what happened the day before yester- 
day. How well we can remember the history 
of Jack Horner, and the adventures of the 
other Jack, who rose in life through the 
instrumentality of a bean-stalk; and yet, 
how often we forge’ the matter of the first 
leader in the Moraing Bellower, before we 
have got half through the second one ! 

The subject of left-off garments has always 
been an interesting one to me, for it is fertile 
in the vagabond-picturesque, a quality I much 
affect. Yet are there many mysteries con- 
nected with the old clothes question ; which, 
though I have studied it somewhat profoundly, 
I am as yet unable to fathom. To what I do 
know, however, the reader is perfectly 
welcome. 

The statistics of ancient habiliments have 
already been fully and admirably touched 
upon, in “another place,” as honourable 
Members say. The aspect of Rag Fair, Cloth 
Fair, Petticoat Lane, and Holywell Street, 
have, moreover, been described over and over 
again ; so that my lay will be, perhaps, only 
an old song to a questionably new tune, after 
all. But there is nothing new under the sun 
to speak of, and to be entirely original 
would be, too, as out of the fashion, as it is out 
of my power to be so. 

Imprimis, of old clothesmen. Why should 
the Hebrew race appear to possess a monopoly 
in the purchase and sale of dilapidated 
costume? Why should their voices, and 
theirs alone, be employed in the constant 
iteration of the talismanic monosyllables “ Old 
Clo’?” Is it because Judas carried the bag 
that all the children of Israel are to trudge 
through London streets from morn till eve 
with sack on shoulder? In Glasgow, they 
say, the Irish have commenced the clothes 
trade, and have absolutely pushed the Jew 
clothesmen from their stools. Ican scarcely 
believe so astounding an assertion. I could 
as soon imagine an Israelitish life-guardsman 
as a Hibernian old clothesman. I can’t—can 
you—can anybody — imagine the strident, 
guttural “Ogh Clo’” of the Hebrew, the mot 
@ordre, the shibboleth, the password of his 
race, transposed into the mellifluous butter- 
milky notes of the sister isle ? 

My old clothesmen are all of the “people.” 
Numerous are they, persevering, all-observant, 
astute, sagacious, voluble yet discreet, prudent 
yet speculative. They avoid crowded main 








roughfares. These do they perambulate indefa- 
tigably at all seasons, in all weathers. Lives 
there the man who ever saw an old clothes- 
man with an umbrella? I mean using it for 
the purpose an umbrella is generally put to, 
He may have, and very probably has, half-a- 
dozen in his bag, or somewhere about him, 
but never was he known to elevate one above 
his head. 

I am sorry to gird at an established idea, but 
duty compels me to do so. Artists generally 
represent the old clothesman with three, and 
sometimes four, hats superposed one above 
the other. Now, though I have seen him 
with many hats in his hands or elsewhere, I 
never yet saw him with more than one hat on his 
head ; and I have been assured by a respect- 
able member of the fraternity, with whom I 
lately transacted business, that the three-hat 
tradition has no foundation whatever ; in 
fact, that it is a mere device of the enemy, as 
shallow a libel as the ballad of “Hugh of 
Lincoln,” or the assertion that Jews cannot 
expectorate, but must, nolens volens, slobber. 
The three-hatted clothesman, if he ever 


existed, is obsolete ; but I incline to consider | 
him a myth, an esthetic pre-Raphaelite ab- | 


straction, like the Sphinx, or the woman 
caressing her Chimeera. 


The old old clothesman is, I am sorry to | 


say, becoming every day a swan of blacker hue. 
Young Israel has taken the field, and Old 
Jewry—old, bearded, gabardined, bent-backed 
Jewry is nearly extinct. It may be, perhaps, 
that after a certain age he abandons the bag, 


and laying in a large stock of crockery-ware, || 
and vouchers for enormous sums, retires to the | 
East, where he awaits the goods which the | 


gods of diplomacy provide him. 
Very rarely now is the gabardine—that 
long, loose, shapeless garment, the same on 


which Antonio spat—to be seen in London | 
I recollect the time when nearly all | 
ithe old clothesmen wore it, and I am certain 
my clothesman—the bogey of my childhood— | 
was wont to be habited therein. Young Israel | 
wears cut-away coats, and chains, and rings; || 


streets. 


has eschewed the beard for the curl known as 


aggravator, the chin tuft, and the luxuriant | 


fringe of whisker ; carries the bag pp 
not wearily and cumbrously, as Old Jewry 
did. But the inside is the same, the sagacity, 
the perseverance, the bargaining—oh! the 
keen bargaining is as keen as ever. 

Then there is the bagless clothesman—the 
apparently bagless one at least—the marchand 
sans sac. You may be in the street, and meet 
a gentleman attired in the first style of fashion, 
walking easily along, twirling his cane, and 
thinking, it would seem, of nothing at all. 
Passing him, you catch his eye; you find out 
that he has not got that piercing black eye 
and that acutely aquiline nose for nothing. 
He sidles up to you, and in an insinuating sotto 
voce, sonnei between a stage “aside ” and 
an invitation to “buy a little dawg” froma 
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tous question, “Have you anything to shell, 
sir?” 

The interrogatory may have been put in 
Kensington, and you may live at Mile-end ; 
but the bagless clothesman will not be deterred 
by any question of distance from accompany- 
ing you. He would walk by your side from 
Indus to the Pole, with that peculiar sidling, 
shuffling gait of his, on the bare chance of the 
reversion of a single pair of pantaloons, And, 
should you so far yield to his seductive en- 
treaties as to summon him to your domicile, 
he will produce, with magical rapidity, from 
some unknown receptacle, a BAG—when, or 
where, or whence, or how obtained, it is not 
within the compass of human ken to know. 

A marvellous article is that bag. It will 
hold everything and anything: always stuffed 
to repletion, it will hold more. The last straw, 
it has been aphoristically observed, breaks the 
camel’s back ; but trusses of trousers, stacks 
of paletéts, ricks of waistcoats, thrust into 
this much-enduring bag, seem not to tax its 
powers of endurance to anything above a} 
moderate degree. As to breaking the bag’s 
back, it is far more likely that it would dis- 
locate the dorsal vertebree of any novice bold 
enough to carry it than its own. 

A friend of mine met with a bagless 
clothesman on the Queen’s highway, and in 
his habit as he lived. Being about to leave 
London, he acknowledged the soft impeach- 
ment of having a few old clothes to dispose | 
of, and of which he thought he might as 
well make a few shillings. Trousers, waist- 
coats, and coats were produced, and passed in 
review, and then my friend yielded to a 
Machiavelic suggestion of the clothesman re- | 
lative to old boots. Remembering the existence | 
of a dilapidated pair of Wellingtons under the | 

arlour sofa, he descended to fetch them, | 
eaving—infelix puer /—the clothesman alone. 
He reascended: the usual chaffering, bicker- 
ing, and eventual bargain-driving took place. 
The money agreed on was paid, and the 
clothesman departed. But—oh duplicity of| 
clothesmankind !—the nefarious Israelite had | 
stuffed into his bag the only pair of evening 
dress continuations my friend possessed. 
There was likewise a blue satin handker- 
chief with a white spot—what is popularly, I 
believe, known as a bird's-eye fogle—which 
was missing; and though, of course, J would | 
not insinuate anything to the disadvantage of | 
the carriers of the bag, the disappearance 
will be allowed to be strange. Mrs, Gumm, 
| however, my friend’s landlady, (who has 
sheltered so many medical students beneath 
her roof that she may almost be considered 
a member of the profession, and who reads 
_ the “Lancet” on Sunday afternoons with 
quite a relish), Mrs. Gumm now stoutly 
avers that he did annex them; declaring, in 
addition, her firm belief that he appropriated 
| at the same time, and stowed away in his bag, 
| afeather-bed of considerable size, and a minia- 
ture portrait of the Otaheitan chief who was 
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supposed to have eaten a portion of Cap- 
tain Cook; which portrait was presented to 
her by the Rev. Fugue Trumpetstop, an ear- 
nest man, and now minister of finance to 
King Kamehameha X XXIII. of the Sandwich 
Islands. I think that if there had been a 
chest of drawers or a four-post bed missing, 
the dealer in decayed apparel would have been 
suspected as the spoliator. 

Carrying the bag, and crying “ oghclo!” 
seems a sort of novitiate, or apprenticeship, 
which all Hebrews are subjected to. They 
can flesh their maiden swords in the streets, 
without its being at all considered derogatory. 
I please myself with the theory, sometimes, 
that of the millionnaires I see rolling by in 
carriages ; read of as giving magnificent balls 
and suppers ; hear of as the pillars of com- 
merce and the girders of public credit ; many 
have in their youth passed through the dusky 
probation of the bag. Keen chaffering about 
ragged paletéts and threadbare trousers pre- 
pared them, finished them, gave them a 
sharper edge for the negotiation of the little 
bill and the sale of the undoubted specimens 
of the old masters. And from these to 
millions there were but few steps. There is 
a dear old dirty, frowsy, picturesque, muddy, 
ill-paved, worse-lighted, immensely rich old 
street in Frankfort, called the “Judenstrasse,” 
a sort of compound of the worst parts of Duke’s 
Place and St. Mary Axe, and the best parts 
of Petticoat Lane,and Church Lane, St. Giles’s. 
Here dwell the Jews of Frankfort—as dirty, 
as frowsy, and as wealthy as their abiding- 
place. Departing at morn, and returning at 
eve, with the never-failing bag, you may see 
the young Israelites; sitting at the doors, 
smoking their pipes in tranquillity, are the 
patriarchs ; gossiping at the windows are the 
daughters of Judah, in robes of rainbow-hued 
silks or satins, but with under-garments of 
equivocal whiteness ; sprawling in the gutters 
amidst old clothes, pots, pans, household 
furniture, and offal, are the bright-eyed 
little children. I like much to walk in the 
Judenstrasse (after a good dinner at the 
H6tel de Russie), smoking the pipe of peace 
and Hungarian tobacco ; glancing now at the 
old clothes, now at the clothesmen ; now at 
the little babies in the kennel—peeping cun- 
ningly at the heavy iron-stanchioned doors 
and the windows, protected at night (and for 
reasons, the rogues!) with iron-bound shutters, 
I conjecture how many colossal fortunes have 
been made out of that shabby, grubby, ill- 
smelling old street. How many latent Roths- 
childs there may be in its back attics; how 
many Sampayos yet to come are sprawling 
in its kennels! The discipline of the bag is 
well observed in the Judenstrasge, and pros- 
pers as it does everywhere else. 

And this only brings me back to my start- 
ing point, and makes me perplexed, confused, 
bothered. Why should the Jews deal in old 
clothes? Not only mm London or Frankfort: 
who has not heard the nasal chant of the 
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Marchand Whabits in Paris, crying “Vieux 
habits, vieux galons!” Who has not seen 
him bartering with the grisette for the sale 
of her last Carnival’s Debardeur dress? Who 
has not seen him slouching along, with a por- 
tion of the said Debardeur dress, in the shape 
of a pair of black velvet trousers, hanging 
over his arm ; a pair of gold epaulettes stick- 
ing out of his coat-pocket ; a cavalry sabre 
tucked under his arm, and an advocate’s robe 

rotruding from his as usual crammed bag ? 
Who have not heard of the Gibraltar old 
clothesmen, or of the fights on board the Levant 
steamers between the Greeks and the Jews, on 
disputed questions, relative to the value of cast- 
off caftans and burnouses? I knew a young 
Turk once at Marseilles, who wore patent- 
leather boots, and perfumed himself indefa- 
tigably, but was not quite civilised for all 
that ; for I remember making him a present 
of a large bottle of West India pickles, which, 
desiring him to taste, he ate, from the first 
Capsicum to the last Chilli ; from the first to the 
last drop of the red-hot pickling vinegar, which 
he drank, all without one morsel of bread or 
meat; smacking his lips meanwhile, and 
saying “Mi piace, questo bastimento /” his usual 
expression when pleased. I remember asking 
him, when we were better acquainted, and he 
had acquired a more extended knowledge of 
the European languages, what were the 
characteristics of the Jews in Constantinople ? 
“They are dogs,” he said, simply, “and wear 
yellow handkerchiefs, and go about the streets of 
Stamboul selling old clothes.” If in Turkey, 
why not in Persia, in Abyssinia, in Crim 
Tartary—anywhere? There is something 
more in it than is dreamt of in my philosophy. 
For aught I know, though I believe it without 
knowledge, the Jews of Honan in China, or 
the black Jews of India, may deal in cast- 
off wearing apparel. Every Jew, million- 
naire as he may become afterwards, seems to 
begin with the bag. A fabulously rich 
Israelite of whom I know something, was once 
solicited for some favour by a poorer mem- 
ber of his tribe. He declined acceding to 
the applicant’s request. “Ah!” said his 
petitioner, spitefully (he was an ill-favoured 
old man, in a snuff-coloured coat, and a 
handkerchief tied round his head under his 
hat), “you’re a very great man, no doubt, 


now ; but I recollect the time when you used to| At last, he selects the merchant with whom | 
sell pocket-handkerchiefs in the public-houses !” | 


And so, no doubt, he had. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous there 
is but one step; and from old clothesmen to 
old clothes there is but half aone. Let us 
consider old clothes. 

Under which head, I beg to be understood, 
I include old hats, old boots, old linen, old 
anything, in fact, in which man delighteth to 
array himself. With the ladies (bless them !) 
I will not pretend, just now, to meddle ; they 
have their own distinctive old clothes dealers 
—their revendeuses @ la toilette, their proprietors 
of shops where ladies’ wardrobes are pur- 
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chased. There are Eleusinian mysteries con- 
nected with this branch of the clothes trade ; 
dark stories of duchesses’ white satin dresses, 
and dowager countesses’ crimson-velvet robes, 
about which I must have more certain infor- 
mation ere I discourse thereon. To the 
uninitiated, the “ Ladies’ Wardrobe” is, as 
no doubt it is proper it should be, a mystery 
—a glimmering haze of dusky little shops in 
back streets, pink silk stockings, white satin 
shoes, soiled ostrich feathers, ladies’ maids, 
and ladies themselves, shawled and muffled, 
and with a cab waiting at the corner of the 
street. Fubsy women in printed gowns and 
aprons are dimly visible through the haze, 
sometimes ; and the tallyman has something, 
mysteriously, to do with the matter. I will 
inquire into it. 

But of the old clothes appertaining to the | 
masculine gender. If you want to see old | 
clothes, and old clothesmen in their glory, go | 
to Cloth Fair, or the Clothes Exchange. You | 
will have to pay a small toll on entrance | 
towards the support of the market, but that | 
is nothing. I should not so particularly 
advise you to take care of your pockets on 
this occasion ; but I should most decidedly | 
caution you to take care of the clothes of | 
which those pockets form a part ; for it is by 
no means improbable that half-a-dozen Jews 
will fall on you at once, and tug fiercely at | 
your garments; not with any bellicose 
intention, but simply with the understandi 
that you must have something to sell; 
that, carrying no bag, and being somewhat | 
eccentric, you are actuated by a desire to sell | 
what you stand upright in. 

During the whole of the time the market | 
lasts, one incessant series of pacific tights takes | 
place. Rapidly, in twos and threes, and some- | 
times by dozens and half-dozens, swarm in 
the clothesmen who have been perambulating | 
the streets since early morn. Ina trice, on | 
these erst buyers, now sellers, fall new buyers, | 
What have they got to shell? For Moses’ | 
sake, vat have they got to shell? For allthe | 
Prophets’ sake, give them the refusal! Oh! | 
versh the bagsh? Oh! vat ish there in it? 
Oh! vat you vant? Oh! vat you give? | 
The gigantic bag is forcibly removed from the | 
shoulders of the resisting clothesman ; it and | 
he are tugged, hauled, hustled, jostled, about. | 


he is desirous of doing business, and on that | 
merchant’s shopboard the multifarious con- | 
tents of the wondrous bag will be vomited | 
forth. Lord helpus! will it never have done | 
disgorging garments? More coats, more | 
waistcoats, more continuations ; a shower of | 
hats; any quantities of pairs of boots, silk | 
handkerchiefs, umbrellas, boys’ eaps, pattens; | 
and, sir, I am not exaggerating when I state, | 
that this marvellous sack may, and has been 
very often known to, contain, and subsequently 
disgorge, such miscellaneous trifies as a few 
pounds of dripping, a birdcage, a live poodle, 
a theodolite, and an or-molu clock, All is fish | 
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that comes to the clothesman’s net—all clothes | the Emperor Soulouque. There is a scarlet 


that come té his bag. He would buy your 
head if it were loose. 

On every merchant’s shopboard similar 
heaps of hydra-natured garments are tum- 
bling out of similar sacks, Then ensues 
frantic yelling, screeching, lung-tearing, ear- 
piercing bargain-making. They gibber, they 
howl, they clutch each other fiercely, and 
grapple over a farthing like wolves. See 
yonder yellow-visaged old mercator, with 
salt rheum in his eye, and a beard like the 
beard of an insolvent goat, grown careless of 
his personal appearance. He is from Am- 
sterdam, and. can speak no English; yet he 
gibbers, and clutches, and grapples with the 
keenest of his British brethren. He holds 
up his fingers to denote how much he will 
give,and no more, For Moses’ sake, another 
finger! S‘help me, you’re robbing me ! 
S‘help me, it’s yoursh! And the mercator 
has the best of the bargain, for your Jew, 
when a seller, is as loth to refuse money as 
he is, when a buyer, to part with it. 

Now the air is darkened with legs and 
arms of garments held up to be inspected as 
to their condition. The buyer pokes, and 
peers into, and detects naplessness, and spies 
out patches, and is aware of rents, and smells 
out black and blue reviver, and noses darns 
aud discovers torn linings ; the seller, mean- 
while, watching every movement with lynx- 
eyed inquietude. A lull takes place—a very 
temporary lull, while this inspection is going 
on; but only wait an instant, and you shal 
hear the howling, screeching, and see the 
clutching and grappling commence de novo. 
The air feels hot, and there is a fetid, squalid 
odour of rags. Jew boys stand in the midst 
of the market calling sweet-stuff and hot 
cakes for sale. Hark at Mammon and Gam- 
mon yelling at each other, browbeating, chaf- 
fering in mutilated English and bastard 
Hebrew. They do make a great noise, cer- 
tainly ; but is there not a little buzz, a trifling 
hum of business in the area of the Roya 
Exchange just before the bell rings? Does 
not Capel Court resound sometimes to the 
swell of human voices? Is not the imma- 
culate Auction Mart itself occasionally any- 
thing but taciturn, when the advowson of a 
cmatataiie living is to be sold? We can 
make bargains, and noises about them, too, 
for other things besides old clothes. 

Look at that heap of old clothes—that 
Pelion upon Ossa of ostracised garments. 
A reflective mind will find hemilies, satires, 
aphorisms, by the dozen—thought-food by the 
ton weight, in that pile of dress-offal. There 
is my lord’s coat, bespattered by the golden 
mud on Fortune’s highway ; threadbare in the 
back with much bowing; the embroidery tar- 
nished, the spangles all blackened ; a Mon- 
mouth Street laced coat. Revivified, coaxed, 
and tickled into transitory splendour again, it 
may lend vicarious or to some High Cham- 
berlain, or Stick-in-Waiting, at the court of 





uniform coat, heavily embroidered, which, no 
doubt, has dazzled many a nursemaid in its 
day. It will shine at masquerades now ; or, 
perchance, be worn by Mr. Belton, of the 
Theatres Royal; then emigrate, may be, and 
be the coat of office of the Commander-in- 
Chief of King Quashiboo’s body-guard; or, 
with the addition of a cocked hat and straps, 
form the coronation costume of King Quashi- 
boo himself. And there is John the footman’s 
coat, with ruder embroidery, but very like 
my lord’s coat for all that. There, pell-mell, 
cheek by jowl, in as strange juxtaposition, 
and as strange equality, as corpses in a 
plague-pit, are the groom’s gaiters and my 
Lord Bishop’s spatterdashes; with, save the 
mark! poor Pat’s ill-darned, many-holed 
brogues, his bell-crowned felt hat, his un- 
mistakeable blue coat with the brass buttons, 
high in the collar, short in the waist, long in 
the tails, and ragged all over. There is no 
distinction of ranks ; no precedence of rank, 
and rank alone, here. Patrick’s brogues, if 
they were only sound and whole, instead of 
holey, would command a better price than my 
lord’s torn black silk small-clothes; yon 
groom’s gaiters are worth double the epi- 
scopal spatterdashes ; and that rough fustian 
jacket would fetch more than the tattered 
dress-coat with only one sleeve, albeit twas 
made by Stultz, and was once worn by Beau 
Smith. 

Where are the people, I wonder, to whom 
these clothes belonged? Who will wear them 
next? Will the episcopal spatterdashes grace 
the calves of a Low Church greengrocer ? 
Will John the footman’s coat be transferred 
to Sambo or Mungo, standing on cucumber- 
shinned extremities on the foot-board of a 
chariot belonging to some militia field-marshal 
or other star of the Upper Ten Thousand of 
New York? Who was John, and whose foot- 
man was he? How many a weary mile the 
poor Jews have walked to get these sweepings 
of civilisation together, and make for a 
moment a muck-heap of fashion in Cloth 
Fair—a dunghill of vanity for chapmen to 
huckster over! All the lies and the subter- 
fuges of dress, the padded coats and whale- 
boned waistcoats, the trousers that were 
patched in places where the skirts hid them, 
have come naked to this bankruptcy. The 
surtout that concealed the raggedness of the 
body-coat beneath; the body-coat that 
buttoned over the shirtless chest; the boots 
which were not Wellingtons, as in their 
strapped-down hypocrisy they pretended to 
be, but old Bluchers; all are discovered, 
exposed, turned inside out, here. If the people 
who wore them could only be treated in the 
same manner—what remarkably unpleasant 
things we should hear about one another, to 
be sure ! 

The Nemesis of Cloth Fair is impartial, 
unyielding, inexorable. She has neither 
favourites nor partialities : a dress-coat—be 
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it the choicest work of a Nugee or a Buck- 
master—is to her an abomination, unless 
something can be made of it. She regardeth 
not a frock-coat, unless there is enough good 
cloth left in the skirts to make boys’ caps of; 
a military stripe down a pair of trousers 
have no charms in her eyes; she is deaf to 
the voice of the embroidered vest, unless that 
vest be in good condition. 

There are three orders of “Old Clothes,” as 
regards the uses to which they may be ap- 
plied : First class, Clothes good enough to be 
revivered, tricked, polished, teased, re-napped, 
and sold, either as superior second-hand gar- 
ments, in second-hand-shop streets, or pawned 
for as much as they will fetch, and more than 
they are worth. Second class, Old Clothes, 
which are good enough to be exported to 
Ireland, to Australia, and the Colonies 
generally. Great quantities are sent to the 
South American Republics; and a _ con- 
siderably brisk trade in left-off wearing 
apparel is driven with that Great Northern 
Republic which asserts itself capable of 
inflicting corporal punishment on the whole 
of the universe. Wearing apparel is uncon- 
scionably dear in the land of freedom, and the 
cheap “ bucks” of the model republic cannot 
always afford bran-new broadcloth. Third 


class, or very Old Clothes, include those 
that are so miserably dilapidated, so utterly 
tattered and torn, that they would have been, 
I am sure, despised and rejected even by the 


indifferently-dressed man who married “the 
maiden all forlorn.” These tatters—* haillons” 
the French call them—have a glorious 
destiny before them. Like the phoenix, they 
rise again from their ashes. Torn to pieces 
by a machine, aptly called a “ devil,” in grim, 
brick factories, northwards, they are ground, 
pounded, tortured into “ devil’s dust,” or 
“shoddy ;” by a magic process, and the 
admixture of a little fresh wool, they burst 
into broadcloth again. I need say no more. 
When I speak of broadcloth and “devil’s 
dust,” my acute readers will know as much 
about it as I do: plate-glass-shops, middle- 
men, sweaters, dungs, cheap clothes, and nasty. 
Who shall say that the Marquis of Camber- 
well’s footmen—those cocked-hatted, bou- 
quetted, silk-stockinged Titans--may not 
have, in their gorgeous costume, a consider- 
able spice of Patrick the bog-trotter’s ragged 
breeches, and Luke the Labourer’s fustian 
jacket ? 

We have traditions and superstitions about 
almost everything in life, from the hogs in the 
Ham sewers to the ghosts in a shut-up 
house. There are traditions and supersti- 
tions about old clothes. Fables of marvellous 
sums found in the pockets of left-off gar- 
ments are current, especially among the lower 
orders: There was the Irish gentleman who 
found his waistcoat lined throughout with 
bank-notes ; and the youth who discovered 
that all the buttons on a coat he had bought 
in Petticoat Lane, were sovereigns covered 
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with cloth. Then there was Mary Jenkins 
who, in the words of the Public Advertiser 


of February 14th, 1756, “ deals in old clothes - || 


in Rag Fair, and sold a pair of breeches 
to a poor woman for sevenpence and a pint 
of beer. While they were drinking it in a 
public-house, the purchaser, in unripping the 
breeches, found, quilted in the waistband, 
eleven guineas in gold—Queen Anne’s coin, 
and a thirty pound bank-note, dated in 1729; 
which last she did not know the value of, till 
she had sold it for a gallon of twopenny purl.” 
There are so many stories of this sort about, in 
old newspapers and in old gossips’ mouths, that 
a man, however credulous, is apt to suspect 
that a fair majority of them may be apocry- 
phal. There is a tinge of superstition in the 
connection of money or fortune with clothes. 
Don’t they put sixpence into a little boy’s 
penn, when he is first indued with bracce 

ifurcate, the toga virilis of youthful Britons ? 
Don’t we say that a halfpenny with a cross 
on it will keep the deuce out of our pockets ? 
Don’t we throw old shoes after a person for 
luck ? and what is luck but money ? 





A CLOUDED SKYE. 


Ir is a long way from London to the north 
of Scotland; and, for many of us, a short 
sentence would sum up our geographical 
impression on the subject of our northern 
district : 

Skye—an island in the Hebrides, celebrated 
for its terriers. 

There are many things which it is said are 
likely to take place “when the sky rains 
potatoes ;” but it is since potatoes have ceased 
to appear with any regularity up in the 
northern Skye, that it has become requisite 
for us to extend our knowledge of the 
Hebrides. When, in the following remarks, 
we speak of Skye especially—that Skye 
which has for so long a time been raining 
little dogs over the kingdom—what we may 
have to say applies with nearly equal force to 
other islands of the Hebrides, excepting one 
or two which have rather a Scandinavian 
than a Celtic race of tenants. Of Skye 
itself, as an island, we have not much to say. 
It is a hilly, rocky, misty, barren sort of 
place, with pasture-grounds and _potato- 
fields. You cannot grow wheat in the sky, 
whether celestial or Scottish. There is no 
telling whether, with good husbandry, there 
might not come six grains to the ear of 
wheat or barley ; but, as the case now stands, 
a grain of wheat sown yields about two or 
three grains on the top of a stalk. Some- 
times it simply reproduces itself, and is 
worth to the husbandman just a straw in 
the way of profit. The Gaelic inhabitants, 
like all good mountaineers, are very fond of 
their own rocks and mists; they are, by 
ancestry and predilection, shepherds, prefer 
rude to civilised agriculture, and no agri- 
culture at all they like the best. It is manly 
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to fish, manly to keep cattle, or tend flock 
of sheep. It is necessary to plant potatoes 
and some odds and ends for household 
purposes ; but it is slavish work to dig, to 
carry burdens of manure from place to place, 
to drive a plough—slavish a troublesome. 
So they believe, not because they are idle ; 
they enjoy toil that suits better to their 
taste. Nations have predilections. John 
Bull prefers porter to éaw sucrée; the Gael 
loves flocks better than furrows. 

Once' upon a time, and il is now a time 
that has become rather remote, the people of 
the Hebrides were tolerably prosperous. The 
land was divided into crofts, each of which 
was under the joint care of several families. 
The system of joint occupation having been 
generally abandoned, these crofts were fairly 
parcelled out among their occupiers ; so that 
there was left to each family its own little 
tract of rented land in sole possession. This 
innovation was necessarily disastrous; but 
political economy has taught them nothing 
about division of labour; each crofter 
builds for himself the house he lives in, 
and furnishes it after hisown heart ; for he is 
his own upholsterer. His mansion is rather 
spacious than convenient ; spacious enough 
to contain the cow, the few sheep or other 
creatures, which used to be well-known as 
members of his family. Now they are rare 
| visitors: they generally, also, come to make 

avery short stay. We are not talking, how- 
ever, about the present, but about the past. 
The crofter was a tolerably comfortable 
fellow: he built a pretty spacious dwelling, 
and hospitably entertains one or more beasts 
under its roof; he had certain tools and 
implements of some trade—husbandry for 
one, and fishing for another, we should say, 
if we were called upon to specify. There 
was a Skye full of potatoes then. Cholera 
morbus had not found a partner in its dances 
among the mealy beauties of the vegetable 
| kingdom. The crofter had abundant right 
of grazing upon hill-side land ; he had a boat 
by means of which he could get many a row 
| among the herrings, and make sales of what 
| he caught. The crofter was also rascal 
| enough to make whiskey in defiance of 
revenue laws, and the illicit stills quietly 
helped to still the cravings of his pocket. 
Finally, kelp was, what it is not now, a great 
article of commerce, and the crofters, as a 
commercial people, made their profit by its 
manufacture. But the trade and commerce 
of the Hebrides have been knocked down by 
a long series of blows. 

The crofters used to be so very comfortable 
that they could sit upon their stools and spread 
their legs abroad with a luxurious sense of 
lordly superfluities, giving a benediction upon 
marriage to their sons or daughters, and a 
portion of their land as heritage or dowry. 
The young couple scampered after stones, aud 
helped each other to erect a nest upon the 
space allotted to them, primitive as doves 
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themselves in fetching sticks and straws to 
make a place where they might coo together. 
As long as there was an inch to spare, there 
was an inch to give away to children wanting 
it. Children and all clung to the soil. It 
was very touching, very natural, very demon- 
strative of the warm feelings of humanity. 
But the warm feelings of humanity, in 
common with all virtues, demand in their 
possessors self-control. The earth cannot 
afford to let the heavens blaze eternal sun- 
shine. Clouds are dampers, and _ political 
economy isa damper. But damp is a handy 
servant, necessary to the housekeeping of 
nature. The people of the Hebrides wanted 
political economy when they were choking 
one another for the want of room, from 
motives of unlimited affection. 

Crofts, therefore, were subdivided. Stand- 
ing in one name on the rent-roll, they often 
were occupied by two, three, or four families. 
“While I have a potato, I will share it with, 
you,” says the warm-hearted Celt. While he 
has a potato-field, he shares it with his family. 
Perhaps if he were allowed to go on till he 
left himself no more than space for one potato, 
he would make arrangements for the sharing 
of that when it had ripened, in complete jus- 
tification of his phrase, “ While I havea 
potato, I will share it with my friend.” 

More educated people, landlords who had 
seen a little of the working of this system 
elsewhere, and knew that wet blankets and 
cold water cure were necessary remedies, 
then prohibited the building of an additional 
house on any croft. “It does not matter, my 
dear,” then said the Highland father to his 
son ; “marry, and take your share of land ;—as 
for the house, why, you shall live with me.” 
Matters were not mended. Then, when at- 
tempts here and there were made to check 
this practice also, it was so revolting to the 
feelings of all parties to part parent and child, 
to interfere with home arrangements made 
under the shelter of the paternal roof, 
that it became necessary to give up the 
contest. The evil was submitted to, and still 
exists. 

While as a domestic people they were 
stabbing one another with love from within ; 
as a commercial people their prosperity, just 
as unwittingly, was stabbed at from without. 
The reduction of the duty on foreign alkali, 
in 1823, gradually put an end to the demand 
for kelp. It was discovered that a cheaper 
alkali might be got out of common salt. This 
was an agreeable fact for the world in general ; 
but a disastrous fact for the poor people who 
were striving to pick up a living on the 
Hebrides. Kelp is now only made in order 
to extract from it its iodine, and for this pur- 
pose sea-weeds are used which grow in deep 
water, and are only to be picked up in the 
form of drift-weed, after storms. The kelp 
thus got, will hardly repay, when sold, the 
cost of manufacture. Fiscal changes, and in- 
creased repressive energy, have almost put an 
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end to the illicit stills. Poverty—a sad cattle- 
lifter—has driven off a large number of cowsand 
sheep, and has robbed numbers of their boats. 
The herring fishery has declined. Finally, 
since 1846, potatoes, the main food grown on 
the island, have been subject to that general 
break-up of the constitution, from which 
effects have followed that will occupy a most 
important page in the world’s history, of 
which only posterity will duly recognise the 
true significance. Poverty, therefore, has in- 
creased with great rapidity among the people 
of the Hebrides, many of whom hungrily 

ick cockles from the shore for a subsistence. 

overty has grown, and population has grown 
with it. In much less than the last hundred 
years the population of the poorest islands in 
the Hebrides has doubled. 

Can there be any help for misery like this ? 
Has any been attempted ? 

Certainly there has. In many islands the 
great owners have spent more than the whole 
income of their local property in efforts to 
relieve the people. All kinds of farm teach- 
ing have been tried in sundry places, but the 

ople really seem to have best thriven when 
eft most to their own resources, The poor 


have a reserve guard of ways and means, 
which they bring to the rescue as a forlorn 
hope, and which they leave in ambush when 
they are receiving external aid; and it is 
really true that this reserve guard, when they 
are compelled to use manceuvres, and to bring 


all forces into play, drives them to plans and 
labours which produce for them, as a com- 
munity, far more relief than can be artificially 
administered upon the most gigantic scheme 
of charity. True charity enables men to help 
themselves ; unties the knots by which their 
limbs are bound, but carefully abstains from 
dictating the movement of the liberated hands. 
We often err, when we desire to teach the 
poor to do good to themselves, by labouring 
to make them act a play of our composing, in 
the manner of the puppets. Certain absurd 
rudiments of knowledge, in all civilised society, 
men have a right to demand that their neigh- 
bours should receive. States, that do not 
profess to be quite savage, have a right to 
demand—for the preservation of their own 
health, if not out of any higher motive—that 
no citizen shall be without that modicum of 
education by which he is raised above the 
brute, and made less apt to prey upon his 
fellows. Without prescribing forms of dress, 
the law will suffer no man to go absolutely 
naked ; without prescribing forms of opinion, 
the law should suffer no man to be abso- 
lutely ignorant. But when we seek the 
physical well-being of the poor, we must be 
careful how we reject their experience of 
life, and teach them to walk according to 
our theories. 

The experience of life in Skye at present is, 
as we have said, somewhat bitter. The island 
contains four thousand three hundred and 
thirty-five families. Of these, no less than one 
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thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight are 
small crofters, holding rarely enough land for 
their maintenance. Of the remaining families, 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five 
belong to mere cottars, having no land to 
support them, and relying for subsistence on 
their labour. But there is in Skye, itself, no 
market for labour. When these cottars can 
procure the necessary seed, they hire potato 
ground of neighbouring crofters, who next 
year receive the benefit of the manure put 
with the potato crop. The people of Skye 
are all familiar, from their infancy,,with sheep 
and cattle ; they can build their own houses, 
roof and thatch them; they can make nets, 
cut peats, and wait upon themselves. As 
emigrants upon a virgin soil, they would 
require but little help; no men could have 
been better educated to a system of rude self- 
dependence. With aid of the herring fishery, 
the Isle of Skye is able to support its own 
population for about seven months in the year, 
If the natives would not live seven months 
with food and five without—supposing that 
arrangement possible—they are compelled to 
go abroad for means of making up the differ- 
ence. They travel, therefore, in the summer, | 
to the mainland. They busy themselves | 
in the south of Scotland upon railroads, 
drains, and harvest fields; but when winter 
returns, they all go back to their dear 
homes, and take their earnings in among 
the mists. Upon these earnings, and what 
store they may possess, they live in idleness 
during the winter. Often, the earnings of 
the absentee will suffice only when he returns, 
to pay for the meal eaten by his family while 
he was absent. In that case, he looks to God 
to help him through the winter. He receives 
parish help, and he has received help from the 
Highland Destitution Fund, inal after the 
potato failure. Dependence upon charity has 
hurt his character, and has applied no relief 
whatever to his ills. In a recent number of 
the “Quarterly Review” it is proved, by 
figures, that every penny of the money taken 
thus in charity, has gone to increase the con- 
sumption of whiskey. The additional quantity 
of whiskey taken has been equivalent to the 
additional sum spent in relief. That gin- 
drinking and whiskey-drinking grow as dis- 
tress grows, isa very old fact, and depends 
upon causes which are no reproach whatever 
to the people. A physician and a moralist 
would form a right committee to draw up the 
report explaining them: but the present 
instance seems to prove that figures are not 
always facts. The “ Quarterly ” is not respon- 
sible for any error, but the Inland Board of 
Revenue owns to the commission of a slight 
mistake. In the Portree division of the isle 
of Skye, in the returns alluded to, the con- 
sumption of whiskey was inadvertently put 
down, by some clerk who may have been in 
love, at four thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six gallons, instead of three hundred 
and ten. 
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Can this Isle of Skye, so altered since the 
days of old prosperity, suffer another change, 
and pass from worldly evil back again to 
satis good? Perhaps it can ; but if it can, 
the process, at the best, will be extremely 
tedious. To many of the natives in our own 
immediate day, nothing presents a look of 
hope ; for them, an altered sky, a transfer to 
Australia, is the one alternative of good. Of 
course, the pastures of Australia offer to these 
pastoral Highlanders the scene of life to 
which—we might say to which only—they 
are accurately fitted. The labour market of 
Australia can absorb twenty-five thousand a- 

ear of able-bodied men, and give them 

ents independent livelihood. There was a 
time when the poor people of Skye distrusted 
every hint of emigration, and would rather 
starve in their own mists than let themselves 
be shipped away in cold blood, as they would 
have phrased it. Truth, however, has made 
a way among them ; they begin to find that 
very warm and generous blood stirs under 
the advice to all men who are absolutely 
destitute, which would send them where 
there are men waiting to pay them for their 
labours with abundant bread. So there are 
at this moment in Skye more than four hun- 
dred families, representing about two thou- 
sand souls, asking for help to get them to 
Australia. 

This help they are asking at the hands of 
the Skye Emigration Society. That is an 
association composed of persons resident in 
Skye, and intimately acquainted with the 
people ; men who have seen them during the 
last five years of their intense suffering, which 
has not found an outlet in one case of violence 
or tumult, and which has occasioned no more 
thefts than are committed in the most pros- 
perous districts of this country. The object 
of this society, which seems to be excellently 
conducted, is “to procure help for those who 
wish to emigrate, but have not the means of 
doing so, and to afford information, encourage- 
ment, and assistance to all to whom emigra- 
tion would be a relief from want and misery.” 
It circulates information among the people, 
and communicates freely with them, chiefly 
by means of fortnightly colloquial meetings 
held at Portree. It communicates thus with 
the people on the one hand, and on the 
other hand with the Emigration Commis- 
sioners. From the latter it has obtained 
some few judicious modifications of their 
rules, by which they are more suited to the 
habits of the peculiar population which it is 
desired to aid. 

The Government Commissionerstake charge 
of emigrants, and provide what is, in fact, 
almost a free passage to Australia, where 
they are received by an agent, lodged, fed 
and assisted. in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment. To obtain this privilege, it is required 
that emigrants should be of suitable con- 
dition, circumstances and character, and that 
if on these accounts admissible, they pay 
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certain deposits varying in scale from one to 
eleven pounds, and provide for themselves a 
specified amount of clothing. Now the object 
of the Skye Emigration Society, when it has 
taught some of the people what they should 
desire, is to assist them in attainment of their 
object. Of the four hundred families now 
wishing to emigrate, some have a cow, some 
sheep or articles of furniture, but none of 
them are rich enough to pay deposits and to 
purchase clothing to the due amount. The 
Society proposes to make up the deficiency in 
the funds of each, not as a gift, but as a loan. 
The emigrants, as they repay the money 
borrowed, are to have a right to name to the 
Society friends, in aid of whose emigration 
they would have it to be invested ; and so it 
is desired that each pound having helped one 
man should come back to help another, and 
so go and come, dwindling, of course, in the 
ee on account of losses and expenses, 

ut still helping many before its whole work 
is done. Thus it may fairly be calculated 
that each pound added to the funds of the 
society, carries at least one man from starva- 
tion to an altered sky. 

The Isle uf Skye has no manufactures, very 
little trade, is a hundred miles: distant from 
its county town, and farther distant still 
from any other town of note. This island 
differs from most of its neighbours of the 
Hebrides in wanting rich proprietors. Nearly 
the whole of its land is in trust for the behoot 
of creditors ; detaining creditors are not con- 
cerned in local efforts of benevolence, and 
upon impoverished landlords no call for sub- 
scriptions can be fairly made. The poor 
would-be emigrants can get, therefore, in 
Skye itself only a moderate amount of cash 
attention. Their friends are now lookin 
abroad, and we trust heartily that they wi 
catch the eye of any individual who may be 
bringing his philanthropy, or heir, home to 
England from a residence at Timbuctoo, and 
may be glad to let it rest and breathe a little 
by the way upon a distant island of the 
Hebrides. 


TOWN AND GOWN. 


THE gowned members of the University of 
Bulferry love much to make themselves con- 
temptiblein showing how much they can despise 
the Town ; the tradesmen of the town of Bul- 
ferry spite the thing they love—the Gown. 


Were the gown-wearers Chloes, and the 
townsmen Corydons, Corydons could not 
pursue Chloes with more flattering attention. 
Chloe is proud, but she would be sorry to 
miss Corydon, and she can coquet with him 
prettily. To be sure, they area pair necessary 
to each other; only now and then they have 
their little tiffs, and of these the glorious 
High Street of Bulferry is commonly the 
scene. Town and Gown are the black and 
white chequers on a chess-board; they must 
differ, but they must abide by one another, 
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and are necessary to, each other, none the 
less. 

Here is the Right Hon. Sporule Fungus, 
who-has not long come up to St. Tommasio. 
His tutor toadies him; he is a hero to. his 

rivate “coach” and to his.whole round of 

niversity acquaintance ; including Flash- 
ington, whose fag he has been at a. public 
school. What does. the town say to this 
grandee in the gown? Ask Bruin, the 
tobacconist, in St. Tommasio Lane. “For my 
part, sir,” he will tell you, “I asked him to 
take champagne one evening, and gave myself 
some trouble to get a lord to meet him, and 
two gentlemen-commoners. His noble father 
could not have laid before the distinguished 
youth a better dessert than I provided.” Will 

ruin eharge the champagne as cigars, and 
call his desserts Latakia, when after a long 
interval he shall send in to Fungus his 


small account? Why does Bruin always call | 


alarge account a small one, and. leave it so 
long in his books. as a. matter of no conse- 
quence ?—and why is it that when “he hasa 
large bill to make up” he afflicts with his 
desire for money those who are. not rich, and 
who owe him but trifling sums? He would 
not send a bill in to Fungus, even if the 
Right Honourable young man were to request 
him so to do. 

Before the young Marquis of Ballyseedy, 
tailors, tobacconists, and cooks once lay pro- 
strate. Would he condescend to bless them 
with his patronage? He would; he did. But 
never did he bless them with a sixpence. It 
having suddenly occurred to him that he couid 
smash the Apollo Belvedere in the middle of 
“quad,” he thought he would, and he did. His 
absence from the college was requested ; and 
when he went he left no keepsakes behind 
him for the tradesmen written upon cheque- 
book leaves. 

But Town and Gown are more in. one 
another’s eyes than debtor and creditor. 
Don’t let us be sordid in our view of things. 
Town loves Gown for itself ; Corydon is not a 
mercenary lover, though, to be sure, if Chloe 
has a little property, so much the better. A 
quiet man in fast society drops his lexicon 
to look to the St. Leger, and gives up his 
Paley for pale ale; a quiet town in gown 
society, desires to put upon its mind, if it 
may not wear upon its body, the familiar 
habit. 

When Files, the builder, was to be seen 
pnts restoring the stone steps which had 

en undermined and re-constructed, as a 
trophy, by the wits of Deeptide Square, St. 
Tommasio, all said he was a steady, worthy 
man, and rejoiced. that he had stored two 
thousand pounds, at which he could draw 
with the full strength of a capitalist. But 
Files was an infected man. He got his son 
into a.gown ; and William Files, Junior, Esq,, 
with six light-coloured hairs growing from a 
wart on one cheek, to represent his whiskers, 
was to be seen following the “drag” upon a 
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thorough-bred, galloping at full speed 
through a large portion of his father’s money. 
The son of old Phaeton, the watchmaker, lost 
his balance at a Dangerfield Ball, and from 
that time went so disgracefully wrong that 
his works brought shame upon. the house he 
came from. 

A fine opening occurs to the son of a 
respectable townsman, a plump, cheerful, 
singing-faced boy—he gets a chorister’s place. 
He is sought for his music; he is. plunged 
into University society and University sherry, 
Honour comes to the father from his child’s 
visits to “Sir Dickinson Cloudsley’s rooms,” 
The boy’s mind is expanded to life ; that is to 
say, Bell’s Life. The child’s voice breaks; 
the singing ceases, the. good society is at an 
end. The chorister, however, has by this 
time donned a gown and trencher, having 
picked up a Bible clerkship, or taken the 
odious title of a servitor ; he gets from his 
old cronies stately nods, or rare and formal 
invitations. to breakfast. Then he forms a 
new set of his own, chiefly among freshmen, 
who soon learn to live at twice the rate of 
their allowances, perfectly forgetful of what 
mother, or what sister, may tenderly be parting 
with her little luxuries, that there may be no 
want felt by the boy, or brother, who has 
gone “where he has so fine a field for the 
exercise of his superior abilities.” 

Other relations yet, subsist. between the 
Corydon and Chloe of the Town and Gown. | 
Rose Dapper, the tailor’s daughter, looks out 
of window for the coming of the gentleman 
commoner; her Bertram Nightingale, who 
talked to her about his troth, and whose five 
times renewed and six times dishonoured 
bill her father keeps locked up quiet in 
his cash-box, at the intercession of this 
Rose. The Nightingale don’t love the Rose. 
The Morning Toilet has this week announced 
the marriage of the Nightingale with the 
Honourable Lady Thorn, the accomplished 
daughter of the Earl of Blackberry, as being 
on the tapis. Rose Dapper ought not to be 
sitting at her window so forlorn. The Town 
ought never to have listened in such matters 
to the Gown. 

Mary Smith, the surgeon’s pretty daughter, 
has had six Gowns fluttering upon her breath, 
and would have beatified sie smile any 
one “man” out of a group of twenty, who 
sighed over her in twenty rooms, She 
beatified none of them; like a wise girl she 
waited for young Vellum, the attorney, and 
young Vellum duly came, and she is Mrs. 
Vellum, an extremely comfortable matron. 
The damsel at the glove-shop, who flirts, and 
sells to “the men” odd purses and babies’ 
socks, knows what she is about—she is not 
under a delusion ; she has accepted the white 
hand of a waiter at the Comet. There are, 
however, worse relations between Town and 
Gown. Fatal as red coats, are the gowns | 
to servant maids—called, technically,“ slay- 
vies.” Beyond the town its influence extends. 
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Has not the Bishop of Eddyston attributed 
much of the immorality of neighbouring 
parishes to the vicinity of the University of 
Bulferry ? 

Then again, to go from sad to silly, there 
are ladies whom the mighty spirit of the 
University. has transformed into Anglican 
Sisters. ‘These have a mother at their head 
who never has been married, and is mother 
only to her sisters ; and it, would be well if 
real mothers of the every-day sort who enter 
the firm were children to themselves, and 
could be their own husbands for a while ; so 
they would soon learn how disagreeable it is 
to make altar-cloths instead of slippers, and 
to go to chapel at breakfast time, having, 
besides, all day long a mission in the world, 
instead of occupation in their household, 
Mrs. Lupton went that way; she eschewed 
silk dresses, and wore a funeral-pall cut into 
a domino. Lupton took to frequenting 
“men’s rooms,’ and the language in which 
he alluded to the establishment of Anglican 
Sisters was of an extremely sinful cha- 
racter. 


In their own way the scouts and bed-| 
makers partake the imitative spirit. I picked | 


up an address-card one day, neatly in- 
scribed with the name of Mr. Stephen Potts, 


St. Holmes, and scrawled over in due form | 


with the familiar summons, “Come and take 


a glass of wine this evening at half-past. six. | 


— Puddles, Esq.” There was no Potts 


of St. Holmes, and I much doubted the exist- | 


ence of an esquire in the University named 
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the champagne of Bruin the tobacconist. 
Yet Lord Stablewit has a stern eye for 
the “scribs” of his own college, and the 
Honourable Peony Button es a curate 
lower than an ostler. He thinks better 
things of his tutor because he hunts, and 
once did him the honour to borrow a couple of 
sovereigns, which he repaid the next morning 
during lecture. 

T must acquit the Don-gowns of any accu- 
sation of familiarity with the Town party. 
Only to think of a party—a ball—at which 
the daughters of a Dean are to appear! A 
committee of lords and gentlemen commoners 
is formed. A dreary eutertainment is com- 
piled at the Comet. The townspeople who 
go are uncomfortable ; they have bought a 
ticket for the receipt of supercilious treat- 
ment. Miss Theodosia, eldest daughter of the 
Reverend Canon Venter, vicar of Adeps-on- 
the-Rib, worth seventeen hundred pounds a 
year and very little else, is happy. She has 
got three words out of Lord Stablewit, heir- 
apparent to the most gorgeous things. Two 
canons’ daughters, both hunting the tuft of 
one and the same Lord Blank, are looking 
very Lady Blanks because his lordship takes 
no notice of them. He is dancing with a 
rosy-cheeked young lady whom they “do not 
know,” and is assiduously seeking the good 
graces of that young lady’s vulgar mamma. 
The canons’ daughters, however, will both 
talk to-morrow of the delightful evening they 
spent, and will mention lords with whom they 
danced. 


—Puddles. That happened on the first day in | The dear, musty old dons! How one likes 


a term. Next week, however, when the 


“men” were “up,” I chanced to breakfast | 


with “the crack set” in St. Holmes, and heard 


the cry of “ Potts !”—* Potts !”—* Potts! ”| 


from all parts of the staircase. 


to get out of their oppressively dry company ! 
Reverting to the scapegraces, I wonder 
whether they could not. now and then be 
somewhat less oppressively high-spirited ; 


The mystery | whether they need whistle, or smoke cigars, 


was solved. Mr.8. Potts, scout, of St. Holmes, | or imitate the noises of the Surrey gallery, at 


had been giving “a wine” in the rooms of his | 


young master, where the display of the said 
oung master’s plate had been imposing. 

late-warmer, the cook of Brainmilk Hall, had 
sung “The Merry Maids of England ;” Rocks, 
violoncello to the town-band, had presided at 
the piano; the party of the scout had only 
differed from the parties of the master 
inasmuch as the people had enjoyed them- 
selves more thoroughly, and had drunka better 
quality of wine. 

Once when I paid a day’s visit to Bulferry 
in vacation, I met my last grey suit walking 
with a lady. My scout was inside it. I let 
the matter—that is, the suit of clothes—pass 
unnoticed. One would not wish to make even 
a scout look small before the eyes of his 
betrothed. 

Town courts and apes Gown ; but Gown— 
does that never, on the other hand, court 
Town with a like want of fitness? I think, yes, 
it does, when I see Lord Stablewit and the 
—_ Honourable Peony Button talking, as 
only brethren in soul are apt to talk, to 
Folliet the livery stable-keeper. or drinking 


\ 
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places to which people of the town of Bulferry 
resort for entertaimment. True, such ad- 
ditions to the public entertainments of the 
town are volunteered only by a small section 
of gowned performers ; but there are enough 
of these to make a tolerable bear-garden, and 
on their account many people have declined 
to offer good performances or exhibitions 
in the neighbourhood of the University of 
Bulferry, 

One indisputable fact I am happy to 
record in conclusion. In works of charity 
and kindness to the poor, Town and Gown 
vie with one another. When Sawbench, the 
poor carpenter, had his house burnt down, 
collegians and cads pumped with equal vigour 
to subdue the blaze ; on water failing on the 
house, half-sovereigus were 
man. The readiness with w 


oured upon the 
hich these flowed 
out of the pockets of the undergraduates, 
told plainly enough—what many other things 
will tell—that the young blood is good blood 


at Bulferry. But there is a collection of 
stagnant stuff by whieh its movement is _— 
verted very much ; there is an old standing 
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collection of matter—centuries old—and the 
health of Bulferry requires that this should 
be lanced frequently, and subjected to pres- 
sure. 


FROM GOLD TO GRAY. 


GoLpDEN curls, profusely shed 

O'er the lovely childish head,— 
Sunshine, caught from summer skies, 
Surely here entangled lies : 

Tossing to the light winds free, 
Radiant clusters, what are ye? 


Types of Time that ripples now 
In bright wavelets o'er the brow,— 
Of the hopes and feelings blest 
Dancing in the guileless breast, 
Beautiful in their unrest : 
Sparkling joys and willing faith 
Rising to Love's lightest breath ;— 
Of the future, seeming fair, 

That may darken with the hair. 


What are ye, dark waving bands 
That, beneath the maiden’s hands, 
Sweep around her graceful head ? 
Fold o'er fold of changeful shade 
Touch the cheek’s contrasted bloom 
With the poetry of gloom. 


Offerings for a lover's eye ; 
Emblems of Love's witchery, 
Round her heart that richly lies,— 
Shadows, while it beautifies ; 
Keepsakes Love delights to give. 
Did each friend one tress receive, 
Every shining tress were lost, 

For the maiden hath a host. 

Ay! but trouble, stories say, 
Locks as rich hath worn away. 
What of this? But friends grew spare 
As the scant and falling hair! 


Wherefore send your pallid ray, 

Streaks of cold, untimely gray, 
Through the locks whose burnish’d hue 
Hath but seen of years a few ? 

Autumn leaves on summer trees 

Were less sorrowful than these. 


Portions of life’s travel-soil ; 
Footprints left by Grief and Toil ; 
Relics, too, of watchings late, 

When one curl was too much weight 
On the hot brows, bending o'er 
Some grave book of ancient lore. 

’Tis the mourning Nature wears 

For the hopes of younger years ; 

And the scorching breath of care 
Thus can fade the brightest hair. 


Hail to thee, thou glistening snow! 
Full of placid beauty, flow 
O’er the furrowed brows that bear 
Life's long story, written fair. 

. "Tis the white foam, cast aside 
After Time’s receding tide. 


Yea, and pleasant types are ye 
Of each moonlight memory ; 
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Shining from his far-off prime 
To the old man’s evening time. 
More—yve are reflections shed 
From the heaven above his head ; 
Pale, but still assuring ray, 

Of his nearly risen day. 

Mortal ! may thy hoary hair 
E’en such glorious meaning bear, 
That its silver threads may be 
Messengers of light to thee ! 


CHIPS. 


A GREAT EAT CATCH. 


A Cornisu correspondent, alluding to the 
statement, at page 598, of our fourth volume, 
that last summer, in Mount’s Bay, as many 
pilchards were enclosed at one time, in one 
net, as fetched twelve thousand pounds, de- 
clares, that “The Seine, or Catch, alluded to 
was ‘shot’ at St. Ives, and not in Mount’s Bay. 
The number of pilchards supposed to have 
been enclosed in the net was sixteen million, 
five hundred thousand ; or five thousand, five 
hundred hogsheads, weighing eleven hundred 
tons. The probable value was eleven thousand 
pounds, reckoning them at the usual price of 
two pounds per hogshead, before deducting 
expense of curing.’ 

et, despite such wonderful resources ot 
the sea (which were detailed more fully in 
previous articles in this miscellany *), hun- 
dreds of persons—according to the last Report 
of the Registrar-General of Deaths, &.—die 
yearly in “England and Wales for the want 
of food ; while in Ireland, death from starva- 
tion is much more frequent. At the same 
time, tons of wholesome food is perpetually 
swimming about, within reach of starving 
people, and yet they do not catch it. 


A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 


Tue history of Transylvania is, perhaps, 
one of the wildest and most romantic that 
ever told the story of a nation. It describes 
a people perfectly primitive and pastoral, and 
living under institutions as patriarchal as 
those existing at the time of Lot or Abra- 
ham. Transylvania, long annexed to the 
Austrian monarchy, was in old times looked 
upon as the rightful prize of the strong hand ; 
and was, by turns, seized and plundered by 
Turks, Austrains, and Hungarians. For 
short time it chose its own princes, who 
aspired to be kings of Hungary. Their pre- 
sumption met with the penalty of utter 

ihilation. 

"To understand these peasants properly, the 
reader may, perhaps, be allowed to — 
them to the Highland clansmen of Scotland 
at the same period. Far before any authentic 
records, a people have dwelt in Transylvania, 
who knew nothing beyond the deep valleys 


* Vol. i, p. 217, “A Popular Delusion;” and vol. iii, 
p. 421, “ Fish Dinners.” 
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in which they lived ; they held no intercourse 
with the rest of the world, or even with their 
neighbours, the other inhabitants of the 
country ; and they formed as many little 
separate republics as there ‘were valleys. 
Each clan had, and even still has, its chief, 
who generally fills, also, the functions of 
| judge and priest. In the morning and the 
evening they have public prayers; but, 
although, like their lords, they belong to 
the reformed religion, they have no one 
among them specially entrusted with the 
eure of souls. When they marry their 
daughters, they make great ceremony and 
feasting, to which all comers are welcome. 
On these occasions, too, they sometimes pay 
a visit to the lord of the valley, that he may 
share in their simple rejoicing ; but, at other 
times, they are shy of strangers, and few of 
|| them wander far beyond their native place. 
|| The agent, or the lord himself, usually visits 
them once a-year ; or, perhaps, more frequently 
the patriarch of the tribe goes to the lord 
and tells him of the number of his cattle, 
and of their increase, of what must be 
| sold and what must be kept. Certain of 
the peasants leave the depths of their valley 
towards the end of summer, and drive 
their flocks and herds into Wallachia, along 
the banks of the mighty Danube. Here 
are found immense forests; and here, in 
spite of winter, the sheep may glean fresh 
aud plentiful pasturage. The owners of 
the woods are paid, in return, a certain 
sum yearly. In the Spring, merchants and 
eattle-dealers come down from Constan- 
tinople, who buy their sheep and goats ; 
and it is to this sale that the lords of Tran- 
sylvania look for the greatest part of their 
incomes. 

Immediately after the shepherds have 
effected a sale, they despatch a messenger to 
their lord, who, in his turn, sends a trusty 
servant to receive the money. There are no 
bankers, no bills, no checks, no first and 
second of exchange, no post-office orders ; 
the purchases are paid for in solid and very 
dirty silver, and it is carried through floods, 
rain, wind, and weather, to the lord, with 
pastoral honesty and simplicity. All takes 
place with a good faith and punctuality, and 
an earnestness of purpose very touching to 
witness. 

Besides this source of revenue, no sooner 
have the flocks and herds returned to the 
valley, than the lord sends in waggons to 
return laden with cheese, the produce of 
the year. These cheeses are some of them 
formed like loaves ; and some, the most de- 
licate, are pressed into the skins of young 
lambs, carefully prepared for the purpese 
by some primitive art. The third, and 
remaining portion, of a Transylvanian gentle- 
man’s income is derived from wool, which 
is‘ as faithfully and punctually delivered 
a as his cheeses, or the cash for his 

ocks, 
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There is neither corn nor wine in these 
valleys, and the dwellers in them live chiefly 
on a kind of thin paste and a fermented 
drink, in both of which the milk of sheep 
forms a very important ingredient. Some- 
times they regale themselves with a lamb or 
a kid ; but this is a rare festival. They make 
their own garments from the wool of their 
flocks, which they fashion into coarse thick 
cloths, mighty against snow, and rain, and sun, 
and wind, but not pretty. Their caps, too, are 
made of wool; and, with long, shaggy tufts 
hanging to them, look like weird, uncouth 
wigs. Their women and children are clothed 
in the same way, and all live together in caves 
cut in the mountain side, or formed by nature 
in the solid rocks. 

I paid some of these people a visit, and found, 
in one of these cavern houses, an Englishman’s 
hat and umbrella. These things interested 
me, because their possessors had a legend 
that they had been receivedsfrom a demon, 
and I could not help fancying it more likely 
that they had belonged to some luckless 
wight, who might have wandered thither and 
been lost. Into the hat they had forced a 
cheese ; but I fancied I detected a sort of 
superstitious reverence for the umbrella, and 
they evidently looked upon its mechanism 
with great wonder and respect. They asked 
eagerly for information upon the mysterious 
subject, and, after I had explained it (which I 
am now almost sorry I did), I fancy they looked 
upon me as we, in England, looked upon people 
who had a tendency for explaining things 
in the middle ages—as an unbeliever, a 
student in dark arts, a magician, in league 
with the Evil One. But I had an object to 
answer, and I entered into negotiations for 
getting the cheese out of the hat, and offered, 
what Mr. Trapbois calls a “con-side-ra-tion,” 
to be allowed to examine both hat and 
umbrella nearer, to see if I could find any 
mark, or initials, giving a clue to their for- 
mer owner. Fora long time my efforts were 
useless ; the cheese in the hat was intended 
for the lord, and they were afraid of offend- 
ing the umbrella by allowing me to take 
any liberty with it; but a good-temper, 
and a cheery way, gets on wonderfully with 
simple folk, and at length they listened to 
my wish, but refused my gift. I could 
not, however, find anything to reward my 
search. 

On returning to Vienna the mystery was 
cleared up. It appears, that an English 
traveller, making a tour in those parts on 
foot, had been overtaken by a gaunt man in 
a strange costume. The uncouth figure 
addressed him in an unknown tongue; and 
all presence of mind, for a moment, deserted 
him. Without pausing to reflect if the greet- 
ing were friendly or hostile, he thought to 
conciliate his gigantic acquaintance (having 
no money about him) by offering the only 
things he could dispose of; so, taking off 
his hat, and resigning his umbrella with it 
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into the hands stretched out in wonder to 
reeeive them, the English traveller took to 
his heels. 





WHAT THERE IS IN A BUTTON. 


Iv is a serious thing to attempt to learn 
about buttons at Birmingham. What. buttons 
are we thinking of? we are asked, if we 
venture. an inquiry. Do we want to see gilt, 
or silvered buttons? or electro-plated? or 
silk, or Florentine buttons? or mother-of- 

arl, or steel, or wood, or bone, or horn 

uittons? All these are made here. Before 
we have made up our minds what to see first, 
we hear somebody say that bution-dies axe 
among the highest objects of the die-sinkexs, 
and medallists’ art. This not only suddenly 
raises our estimate of buttons, but decides us 
to. follow the production of the button from 
the earliest stage,—if Messrs. Allen and Moore 
will kindly permit us to.see what their artists 
and workmen are doing. This is not the first 
time that we have had a hankering after this 
spectacle. When we saw electro-plating— 
when we saw the making of pencil-cases and 
trinkets— we observed and handled many 
steel dies, and wondered how they were made. 
Now we are to learn. 

It was not alittle surprising to see, in other 
manufactories, ranges of shelves, or pigeon- 
holes, covering whole sides of rooms, filled 
with dies, worth from ten shillings to twenty- 
four shillings each. It was rather sad, too, 
to be told that a large proportion of these 
might never again be of any use—the fashion 
of a few weeks, or even days, having passed 
away. Much more surprising is the sight of 
the dies arranged along the shelves of the 
makers of this curious article. Messrs. Allen 
and Moore have made three thousand dies 
within the last three years: and upon. each 
one, what thought has been spent — what 
ingenuity—what knowledge—what taste— 
what skill of eye and hand! A single die 
will occupy one man a month, with all his 
faculties in exercise ; while another, with more 
natural aptitude, or courage, or experience, 
will do the same thing in two. or three days, 
To think of one thousand in a year, pro- 
duced with this effort and ability, and then 
to, remember that button dies are among 
the highest productions of the art, cannot 
but elevate our respect for buttons very 
remarkably. 

First, what is this steel die, which is so 
much heard of, and so seldom seen, except by 
those who go to seek it? It is a block of 
metal, round or square, as may happen, about 
four or five inches in height, and rather 
smaller at the top than the bottom, It con- 
sists of a piece of soft steel in the centre, sur- 
rounded by iron, to prevent its cracking by 
expansion, under the treatment it is to be 
subjected to. The bar of iron is wound round 
the steel when hot, and welded to it; and 
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dirty. The steel surface at the top is. then 
polished ; and if it is intended for a medal, it 
is turned in the lathe. The artist: sketches 
his subject upon it, from the drawing before 
him, with a pencil. When he has satisfied 
himself with his drawing, he begins to. en 
grave. He rests his graver (a sharp point of 
steel) across another graver, and cuts away— 
very gently ; for it is. always easy to cut away 
more, but impossible to restore the, minutest 
chip when the stroke has gone too deep, He 
keeps beside him a lump of red clay, which he 
now and then lays upon his work, knocking it 
down smartly through.a frame, which keeps it 
in shape ; and thus he has presented. to him 
his work in relief, and can judge of its effeet 
so far. Little brushes in frames are also at 
hand, wherewith to brush away particles of 
steel, oil, and all dirt. When the engravi 
is done, the most anxious process of 
succeeds, The steel must be hardened. All 
has been done that. could be done to prevent 
fracture by the original surrounding of the 
steel with iron ; but cracks will happen somes 
times, and they spoil the work completely, 
The block is heated to a crimson heat—nob te 
“a scaly heat,” but a more moderate degree ; 
and then a dash of cold water hardens the 
steel, This dash of cold water is the nervous 
part of the business. In medals representing 
heads, there is usually only a narrow line left 
between the top of the concave head and the 
edge of the steel ; and this. is where the frac- 
ture is to be first looked for. When the Jenny 
Lind medal was to be struck at this house, | 
no less than four dies were spoiled in succes» 
sion. It was vexatious; but the. artists went 
to work again, and succeeded. The Queen's 
head is less mischievous than Jenny Lind’s, 
as the shallow work about the top. of the 
crown intervenes between the deeper con- 
cavity and the rim. If the steel stands the 
hardening, the die is ready for use, except 
only that the plain surface must be welk 
polished before the medal or button is: struck, 
Before we go to the medal press, we must. 
look round this room a little. Ranged om 
shelves, and suspended from nails, are casts 
of limbs, of whole figures, of draperies, of 
foliage, —of everything that is pretty. This 
art comes next to that of the sculptor ; and it 
requires much of the same training. Whem 
partiaily-draped figures are to be represented, 
the artist engraves the naked. figure first, and 
the drapery afterwards ; and to do this well; 
he must have the sculptor’s. knowledge of 
anatomy. He must be familiar with the best 
works of art, because something of a classical 
air is required in such an article as a 
The personifications of virtues, arts, sciences, 
—of all abstract conceptions which can thus 
be presented,—must be of the old classical 
types, or in close harmony with them. And 
then, how much else is required! Think of 
the skill in perspective required to engrave 
the Crystal Palace in the space of two or 
three inches! Think of the architectural 














| thus it comes from the forge, rough and 
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drawing that an artist must be capable of 
who engraves public buildings by the score ; 
— endowed grammar- schools, old castles, 
noblemen’s seats, market: houses; and so forth! 
Think of the skill in animal drawing required 
for the: whole series of sporting buttons— 
from the red deer to the snipe! Think of 
the varieties of horses and dogs, besides the 
game! For crest buttons, the lions and 
other animals are odd and untrue enough ; 
but, out of the range of heraldry, all must be 
perfect pictures, And then, the word “ pic- 
tures” reminds us of the exquisite copies of 
paintings which the die-sinker makes. Here 
is the “Christus Consolator” of Scheffer re- 
produeed, with admirable spirit and fidelity, 
within a space so small, that no justice can 
be done to the work unless it is viewed 
through a magnifying glass, 

So much for the execution. We have also 
not a little curiosity about the designing. 
The greater number of the designs are sent 
hither to be executed ;—coats of arms; 
livery buttons; club buttons; service but- 
tons ;—buttons for this or that hunt ; foreign 
buttons —the Spanish one sort, the French 
another, Sometimes a suggestion comes, or 
arough sketch, which the artist has to work 
out. But much is originated on the pre- 
mises. There is a venerable man living at 
Birmingham, who has seen four generations, 
and watched their progress in art ; and he it 
is, we are told,—Mr. Lines, now above eighty, 
who has “furnished” (that is, discovered and 
trained) more designers than anybody else, 
It must be pleasant to him to see what Bir- 
mingham has arrived at since lamps were 
made with a leopard’s foot at the bottom, 
expanding into a leaf at the top, and so on, 
through a narrow circle of grotesque absur- 
dities. Now, one cannot enter a manufactory, 
or pass along the streets of this wonderful 
town, without being impressed and gratified 
by the affluence of beauty, with good sense at 
the bottom of it, which everywhere abounds : 
and, to one who has helped on the change, 
as Mr. Lines has done, the gratification ought 
to be something enviable. 

The variety of dies is amusing enough. 
Here is a prize medal for the Queen’s Colkege 
at Cork: on one side, the Queen’s head, of 
course; on the other, Science—a kneeling 
figure, feeding a lamp; very pretty. Next, 
we see General Tom Thumb ;—his mighty 
self on one side, and his carriage on the other. 
This medal he bought here at a penny a- 
piece; and he sold it again, with a kiss into 
the bargain, to an admiring female world, at 
the low price of a shilling. Then, we have 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Governesses’ 
Institution ; and Prince Albert, and the 
Crystal Palace ; and, on the same shelf, the 
late Archbishop of Paris, on the barricade ; 
and, again, the medal of the Eisteddfod—the 
eagle among clouds, above which rises the 
| mountain peak: on the other side, Cardiff 
ete and for the border, the leek. But 











we must not linger among these dies, or- we 
shall fill pages with accounts of whom and 
what we saw there ;—the Peels and the Louis 
Napoleons; the Schillers and the Tom 
Thumbs ; the private school and public market 
medals; royal families, free trade, charities, 
public solemnities, and private vanities, out 
of number. We will mention only one more 
fact in this connexion. We saw a broken 
medal press—a press which was worth one 
hundred pounds, and which broke under the 
strain of striking off seventy thousand medals 
for the school-children who welcomed the 
Queen to Manchester last autumn. Yes, there 
is another fact that we must give. Many 
thousands of “ national boxes” are required 
for exportation, especially to Germany. These 
boxes contain four counters, intended for the 
whist table. These counters are little medals, 
containing the portraits of the Queen, of 
Prince Albert, of the Prince of Wales, and of 
the other royal children. The Germans de- 
cline all invitations to suggest other subjects. 
They prefer these, which are interesting to 
all, and which can cause no jealousy among 
the various states of Germany. So these 
medals are struck everlastingly. 

The medal-press is partly sunk in the earth 
to avoid the shock and vibration which would 
take place above-ground, and injure the im- 
pression from the die. Its weight is three 
tons ; the screw and wheel alone weighing 
fifteen hundred-weight. The screw is of an 
extraordinary sian, being six inches in dia- 


One die is fixed to the block, which 
rises from the ground ; and the other is fas- 
tened to the end of the screw, which is to 


meter. 


meet it from above. Of course the medal 
must lie between them. This medal, called a 
“blank,” is (if not of gold, silver, or copper) of 
pure tin, cut out by one machine, cleaned and 
en by another, and now brought here to 
stamped by a third, and the greatest. This 
“ blank ” is laid on the lower die, and kept in 
its place, and preserved from expansion, when 
struck, by the collar, a stout circle of metal 
which embraces the die and blank. As the 
heavy horizontal wheel at the top revolves, 
the screw descends; so two or three men 
whirl the wheel round, with all their foree ; 
down goes the screw, with its die at its lower 
end, and stamps smartly upon the blank. A se- 
cond stroke is given, and theimpression ismade. © 
The edges are rough ; but they are trimmed 
off in a lathe, and then the medal is finished. 
Button blanks are stamped in a smaller 
machine; some on these premises, but many 
in the manufactories of the button-makers. 
To those manufactories we must now pass on. 
When little children are shown old -por-, 
traits, they are pretty sure to notice the large 
buttons on the coats of our forefathers. Those: 
buttons were, no doubt, madeat Birmingham; 
for few were, in old days, made anywhere else 
inthe kingdom. Those buttons were covered 
by women, and by the slow process of the 
needle. Women and girls sat round tables, in 
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a cosey way, having no machinery to manage ; 
and there was no clatter, or grinding, or 
stamping of machinery to prevent their gossip- 
ing as much as they liked. Before the 
workwomen lay moulds of horn or wood, of 
various shapes, but most commonly round, 
and always with a hole in the middle. These 
moulds were covered with gold or silver 
thread, or with sewing silk, by means of the 
needle. One would like to know how 
many women were ee to supply, at this 
rate, the tailors who clothed the gentlemen of 
England? At last, the tailors made quicker 
work, by covering the moulds with the mate- 
rial of the dress. So obvious a convenience 
and saving as this might have been expected to 
take its place, as a matter of course, among new 
arrangements; but there were plenty of people 
who thought they could put down such buttons 
by applying to Parliament. A doleful petition 
was sent up, showing how needle-wrought 
buttons had been again and again protected 
by Parliament, and requesting the interpo- 
sition of the Legislature once more against the 
tailoring practice of covering moulds with 
the same material as the coat or other dress. 
What would the petitioners have said, if they 
had been told that, in a century or so, one 
establishment would use metal for the manu- 
facture of buttons to the amount of thirty- 
seven tons, six hundred-weight, two quarters, 
and one pound weight in one year! Yet this 
is actually the state of things now in Bir- 
mingham. And this is exclusive of the sort 
of button which, a few years ago, we should 
have called the commonest—the familiar gilt 
button, flat and plain. 

As for the variety of kinds, William Hutton 
wrote about it as being great in his day ; but 
it was nothing to what it is now. He says, 
“We well remember the long coats of our 
a, covered with half a gross of 

igh-tops ; and the cloaks of our grand- 
mothers, ornamented with a horn button, 
nearly the size of a crown-piece, a watch, or 
John-apple, curiously wrought, as having 
passed through the Birmingham press. Though 
the common round button keeps in with the 
pace of the day, yet we sometimes find the 
oval, the square, the pea, the pyramid, flash 
into existence. In some branches of traffic 
the wearer calls loudly for new fashions ; but 
in this, fashions tread upon each other, and 
crowd upon the wearer.” ‘We do not see the 
square at present ; but the others, with a long 
list of new devices, are still familiar to us. 

Some grandmother, who reads this, may 
remember the days when she bought horn 
button moulds by the string, to be covered at 
home. Some middle-aged ladies may re- 
member the anxieties of the first attempts to 
cover such moulds—one of the most im- 
portant lessons given to the infant needle- 
woman. How many stitches went to the 
business of covering one mould ! what coaxing 
to stretch the cover smooth! what danger ot 
ravelling out at one point or another! what 
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ruin if the thread broke! what deep stitches 
were necessary to make all secure! And 
now, by two turns of a handle, the covering is 
done to such perfection, that the button will 
last twice as long as of old, and dozens can be 
covered in a minute byone woman. The one 
house we have mentioned sends out two 
thousand gross of shirt buttons per week; 
the gross consisting of twelve dozens. 

“ But what of metal?” the reader may 
ask. “ Have shirt buttons anything to do 
with metal ? except, indeed, the wire rim of 
those shirt buttons which are covered with 
thread and which wear out in no time? 
When you talk of thirty-seven tons of metal, 
do you include wire?” No, we donot. We 
speak of sheet iron, and copper, and _ brass, 
used to make shirt-buttons, and silk, and 
satin, and acorn, and sugar-loaf, and waistcoat 
buttons, and many more, besides those which 
show themselves to be metal. 

Here are long rooms, large rooms, many 
rooms, devoted to the making an article so 
small as to be a very name for nothingness, 
“TI don’t care a button,” we say: but, little 
as a button may be worth to us, one single 
specimen may be worth to the manufacturer 


long days of toil and nights of care, and the 


gain or loss of thousands of pounds. We 
can the better believe it for having gone 
through those rooms, There we see range 


beyond range of machines—the punching, 


drilling, stamping machines, the polishing 
wheels, and all the bright and compact, and 
never-tiring apparatus which is so familiar a 
spectacle in Birmingham work-rooms. We 
see hundreds of women, scores of children, 
and a few men; and piles of the most de- 
sultory material that can be found any- 
where, one would think—metal plates, 
coarse brown pasteboard, Irish linen, silk 
fringes, and figured silks of many colours and 
patterns, 

First, rows of women sit, each at her 
machine, with its handle in her right hand, 
and a sheet of thin iron, brass, or copper, in 
the other. Shifting the sheet, she punches 
out circles many times faster than the cook 
cuts out shapes from a sheet of pastry. ‘Lue 
number cut out and pushed aside in a minute 
is beyond belief to those who have not seen 
it done. By the same method, the rough 
pasteboard is cut; and linen (double, coarse 
and fine) for shirt buttons; and silk and 
satin ;—in short, all the round parts of all 
buttons. The remains are sold—to the 
foundries, and the ragman, and the paper- 
makers. Very young children gather up the 
cut circles. Little boys, “just out of the 
cradle,” range the pasteboard circles, and 
pack them close, on edge, in boxes or trays; 
and girls, as young, arrange on a table the 
linen circles, small and larger. Meantime, 
the machines are busily at work. Some are 
punching out the middle of the round bits of 
iron, or copper, or pasteboard, to allow the 
cloth or linen within to protrude, so as to be 
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laid hold of by the needle which is to sew on 

the button. This makes the back or under- 

part of the button. Another machine wraps 

the metal top of the button in cloth, turns 

down the edges, fixes in the pasteboard 

mould, and the prepared back, and closes all 

the rims, so as to complete the putting together 

of the five parts that compose the common 

Florentine button which may be seen on any 

gentleman’s coat. It is truly a wonderful 

and beautiful apparatus; but its operation 

cannot well be described to those who have 

not seen it. Black satin waistcoat buttons, 

and flat and conical buttons covered with 

figured silks, are composed of similar parts, 

and stuck together, with all edges turned in, 
| by the same curious process. Shirt-buttons 
' are nearly of the same make ; but, instead of 
two pieces of metal, for the back and front, 
there is only one; and that is a rim, with 
both edges turned down, so as to leave a 
hollow tor the reception of the edges of all 
the three pieces of linen which cover the 
button. A piece of fine linen, lined with a 
piece very stout and coarse, covers the visible 
part of the button, and goes over the rim. 
A piece of middling quality is laid on behind: 
and, by the machine, all the edges are shut 
fast into the hollow of the rim—the edges of 
which are, by the same movement, closed 
down nicely upon their contents, leaving the 
button so round, smooth, compact, and com- 
plete, that it is as great a mystery where the 
edges are all put away, as how the apple 
gets into the dumpling. No one would guess 
how neat the inside of the button is, that did 
not see it made. The rims are silvered as 
carefully as if they were for show. When 
struck from the brass or copper, and bent, 
they are carried to the yard, where an earnest 
elderly man, dressed in an odd suit of green 
baize, stands at a stone table, with a bucket 
of stone ware, pierced with holes, in his 
hand, and troughs before him, containing— 
the first, diluted aquafortis, aud the others, 
water. The bucket, half full of button rims, 
is dipped in the aquafortis bath, well shaken 
there, and then passed through successive 
waterings, finishing at the pump. The rims, 
now clean and bright, must be _ silvered., 
They are shaken and boulted (as a miller 
would say), covered with a mysterious 
silvering powder, the constitution of which 
we were not to inquire into; and out they 
come, as white as so many teaspoons. Thus 
it is, too, with the brace-buttons, on which 
the machines are at work all thistime. Each 
has to be pierced with four holes ; necessary, 
as we all know, for sewing on buttons which 
have to bear such a strain as these have. 
This piercing with four holes can be inflicted, 
by one woman, on fifteen gross per hour. 
The forming the little cup in the middle of 
the button, where the holes are, in order to 
raise the rim of the button from the surface 
of the dress, is called counter-sinking ; and 


that process has a machine to itself ; one of 
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the long row of little engines which look 
almost alike, but which discharge various 
offices in this manufacture, at once so small 
and so great. These buttons go down to the 
burnisher’s department in company with some 
which make a prodigious show at a very 
small cost—the stage ornaments which are 
professionally called “spangles.” Let no 
novice suppose that these are the little scales 
of excessively thin metal which are called 
spangles on doll’s dresses and our grand- 
mothers’ embroidered shoes. These stage 
spangles are nearly an inch in diameter, cut out 
in the middle, and bent into a rim, to reflect 
light the better. In the Hippodrome they 
cover the boddices of princesses, and stud the 
trappings of horses at a tournament ; and in 
stage processions they make up a great part 
of the glitter. Of these, twenty-five thousand 
gross in a year are sent out by this house 
alone ; a fact which gives an overwhelming im- 
pression ofthe amount ofstage decoration which 
must always be exhibiting itself in England. 

In our opinion, it was prettier to see these 
“spangles” burnished here than glittering 
on the stage; and, certainly, the brace- 
buttons we had been tracing out would never 
more be so admired as when they were 
brightening up at the wheel. The burnisher 
works his lathe with a treadle. The stone 
he uses is a sort of bloodstone, found in 
Derbyshire, which lasts a lifetime in use. 
Each button is picked up and applied: a 
pleasant twanging, vibrating tune—very like 
a Jew’s harp—comes from the flying wheel ; 
the button is dropped—polished in half a 
second ; and another is in its place, almost 
before the eye can follow. Six or eight gross 
can thus be burnished in an hour by one 
workman. Ifthe brace-buttons are to have 
rims, or to be milled, or in any way orna- 
mented, now is the time; and here are the 
lathes in which it is done. The workmen 
need to have good heads, as well as practised 
hands; for, even in an article like this, 
society is full of fancies, and there may be a 
hundred fashions in a very short time ;—a 
new one almost every week, These harping 
lathes, in a row, about their clean and rapid 
work, are perhaps the prettiest part of the 
whole show. At the further end of the 
apartment sits a woman with heaps of buttons 
and spangles, and piles of —— pieces of 
paper before her. With nimble fingers she 
ranges the finished articles in rows of half-a- 
dozen or more, folds in each row, and makes 
up her packets as fast, probably, as human 
hands can do it. But this is a sort of work 
which one supposes will be done by machinery 
some day. 

Still, all this while, the long rows of 
machines on the counters, above and below, 
and on either hand, are at work, cutting, 
piercing, stamping, counter-sinking. We 
must go and see more of their work. Here 
is one shaping in copper the nut of the 
acorn: another is shaping the cup. Disks 
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of various degrees of concavity, sugar-loaves, 
and many other shapes, are dropping by 
thousands from the machines into the 
troughs below. And here is the covering or 

ressing machine again at work—here cover- 
ing the nut of the acorn with green satin, 
and there casing the cup with green 
Florentine ; and finally fitting and fastening 
them together, so that no ripening and loosen- 
ing touch of time shall, as in the case of the 
natural acorn, cause them to drop apart. 
This exquisite machinery was invented about 
eleven years ago, and is now patented by the 
Messrs. Elliott, in whose premises we are 
becoming acquainted with it. 

We have fastened upon the acorn button, 
because it is the prettiest; and, just now, 
before everybody’s eyes, in shop, street, or 
drawing-room: but the varieties of dress- 
button are endless. Some carry a fringe ; 
and the fringes come from Coventry. To 


ornament others, the best skill of Spitalfields | 


is put forth. In a corner of an up-stairs 
room there is a pile of rich silks and other 
fabrics, which seem to be out of place in a 
button manufactory, till we observe that they 
are woven expressly for the covering of but- 
tons. They have sprigs or circles, at regular 
distances. One woman passes the piece under 


a machine, which chalks out each sprig ; and | 


the next machine stamps out the chalked bit. 


This, again, is women’s and children’s work: ; | 
and we find, on inquiry, that of the three 
or four hundred people employed on these | 


premises, nearly all are women and children. 
We saw few men employed, except in the 
silvering and burnishing departments. 

The most interesting and beautiful kind of 
button of all, however, depends upon the skill 
of men employed elsewhere—the die-sinkers, 
of whom we have already given some news. 
There is a series of stamped buttons, gilt or 
silvered, which one may go and see, as one 
would so many pictures ;—that sort of badge 
called sporting buttons. Members of a hunt, 
or of any sporting association, distinguish 
themselves by wearing these pretty miniature 
pictures ; here, a covey of partridges, with 
almost every feather indicated in the high 
finish ;—there, a hound clearing a hedge ;— 
now, a group of huntsman and pack ;—and 
again, a fishing-net meshing the prey ; or the 
listening stag or bounding fawn. In these 
small specimens of art, the details are as 
curious, the composition as skilful, the life of 
the living as vivid, and the aspect of the 
dead as faithful, as if the designer were busy 
on a wine-cup for a king, instead of a button 
for a sporting jacket. Here there must bea 
dead ground; there a touch of burnish ; 
here a plain ground; there a plaided or 
radiating one ; but everywhere the most per- 
fect finish that talent and care can give. 
There is surely something charming in seeing 
the smallest things done so thoroughly, as if 
to remind the careless, that whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well. We no 
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longer wonder as we did, that the button 
branch is one of the most advanced in the 
business of the die-sinker and medallist. 

Pearl buttons have their style of “ orna- 
mentation” too; but the die-sinker and pro- 
fessional designer have nothing to do with it, 
There is something more in the ornamenting 
of pearl buttons than the delicate work done 
with the turning tools ;—the circles, and 
stars, and dots, and exquisite milled edges, 
with which our common pearl buttons are 
graced. At the manufactory we are shown 
drawers full of patterns ; and among those in 
favour with working men are some with pearl 
centres, on which are carved, with curious 
skill, various devices ;—a dog, or a bird, or 
some such pretty thing. These designs are 
notions of the workmen’s own. 

The pearl button manufacture is the pret- 
tiest, after all ;—the prettiest of that family 
of production. Perhaps the charm is in the 
material,—the broad shell, which we know 
to have been, a while ago, at the bottom of 
the Indian seas. The rainbow light, which 
gleams from the surface, seems to show to us 
the picture of where this shell once was, and 
what was done about it. This is not from 
the Gulf of Mexico—this shell. Many come 
from thence ; but this is of too good a quality 
for those western seas. Nor is it from Ma- 
nilla, though the Manilla shells are very 
fine. This comes from Singapore, and is ot 
the best quality. To get it, what toil and 
pains, what hopes and fears, what enter- 
prises and calculations have been undertaken 


jand undergone! What boatsful of barbarians 


went out, amidst the muttering and chant- 
ing of charms, to the diving for the shells 
for our handling! How gently were they 
paddled over those deep clear seas, where the 
moon shines with a golden light, and sends 
her rays far down into the green depths 
which the diver is about to intrude upon! 
As the land-breeze came from stirring the 
forest, and breathing over the rice-grounds, 
to waft the boats out to sea, the divers pre- 
pared for their plunge, each slinging his foot 
on the heavy stone which was to carry him 
down, nine fathoms deep, to where his prey 
was reposing below. Then there was the 
plunge, and the wrenching of the shells from 
the rocks, and putting them into the pouch 
at the waist ; and the ascent, amidst a vast 
pressure of water, causing the head to seethe 
and roar, and the ears to ache, and the im- 
prisoned breath to convulse the frame ; and 
then there was the fear of sharks, and the 
dread spectacle of wriggling and shooting 
fishes, and who knows what other sights! 
And then, the breath hastily snatched ; and 
the fearful plunge to be made again! And 
then must have followed the sale to the 
Singapore merchant; and the packing and 
shipping to England; and the laying up im 
London, to gather an enormous price—the 
article being bought up by a few rich mer- 
chants—and the journey to Birmingham, 
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where the finest part of the shell is to be 
kept for buttons, and the coarser part sent on 
to Sheffield, to make the handles of knives, 
paper-cutters, and the like. 

Through such adventures has this broad 
shell gone, which we now hold in our hand. 
In the middle is the seamed, imperfect part, 
from which the fish was torn. From that 
centre, all round to the thin edge, is the fine 

art which is to be cut into buttons. From 
that centre back to the joint is the ridgy 

ortion which, with its knots, will serve for 

nife-handles, There is, perhaps, no harder 
substance known ; and strong must be the 
machine that will cut it. It is caught and 
held with an iron grip, while the tubular saw 
cuts it in circles, a quarter of an inch (or 
more) thick. Some of the circles are an inch 
and a half in diameter ; others as small as 
the tiny buttons seen on baby-clothes. They 
are, one by one, clutched by a sort of pincers, 
and held against a revolving cylinder, to be 
polished with sand and oil. Then, each is 
fixed on a lathe, and turned, and smoothed ; 
adorned with concentric rings, or with stars, or 
leaves, or dots ; and then corded or milled at the 
edges, with streaks almost too fine to be seen 
by the naked eye. The figures in the middle 
are to mask the holes by which the button is 
to be sewn on. 








asharp hard point which pierces the shell. 
The edges of the holes are sharp, as housewives 
well know. But for the cutting of the thread, 
in course of time, by these edges, pearl buttons 
would wear for ever. Now and then, the thin 
pierced bit in the middle breaks out ; but, 
much oftener, the button is lost by the cutting 
of the thread. They last so long, however, 
as to make us wonder how there can be any 
need of the vast numbers that are made. 
Birmingham supplies almost the whole world. 
Avery few are made at Sheffield; and that 
isall. In the United States, where the mer- 
| chants can get almost any quantity of the 
| shell, from their great trade with Manilla and 
Singapore, the buttons are not made. The 
Americans buy an incredible quantity from 
Birmingham. Many thousands of persons in 
this town are employed in the business ; and 
| one house alone sends out two thousand gross 
| on week, and very steadily ; for fashion has 
ittle or nothing to do with pearl buttons. 
The demand is steady and increasing; and 
| 1} would increase much faster but for the 
restriction in the quantity of the material. 
| The profit made by the manufacturer is ex- 
tremely small—so dear as the shell is. The 
Singapore shell was sold not many years ago 
| at sixty-five pounds per ton; now, it cannot 
be had under one hundred and twenty-two 
| pounds, ten shillings, per ton. The manufac- 
| turer complains of monopoly. If this be the 
| cause of the dearness, the evil will, in the 
hature of things, be lessened before long. 
Time will show whether the shells are be- 
| coming exhausted, like the furs of polar 


| 
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In a small depression, in the | 
centre of the pattern, the holes are drilled by | 
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countries. We ventured to suggest, while 
looking round at the pile of shell fragments, 
and the heaps of white dust that accumulate 
under the lathes, that it seems a pity to 
waste all this refuse, seeing how valuable a 
manure it would make, if mixed with bone- 
dust or guano, The reply was, that it is im- 
possible to crush a substance so hard; that 
there is no machine which will reduce these 
fragments to powder. If so, some solvent 
will probably be soon found, which will act 
like diluted sulphuric acid upon bones. While 
we were discussing this matter, and begging 
a pint or quart of the powder from under the 
lathes, to try a small agricultural experiment 
with, 2 workman mentioned that when he 
worked at Sheffield, a neighbouring farmer 
used to come, at any time, and at any incon- 
venience to himself, to purchase shell-powder, 
when allowed to fetch it, declaring it to be 
inestimable as a manure. In a place like 
Birmingham, where the sweepings and scra- 
pings of the floors of manufactories are sold 
tor the sake of the metal dust that may have 
fallen, we venture to predict that such heaps 
and masses of shell fragments as we saw, will 
not long be cast away as useless rubbish. If 
one house alone could sell two hundred and 
fifty tons of shell-refuse per year, what a 

uantity of wheat and roots might be pro- 
duced from under the counters, as it were, of 
Birmingham workshops! And we were told 
that such a quantity would certainly be 
afforded. Such a sale may, in time, become 
some set-off against the extreme dearness of 
the imported shell. While the smallest pearl 
button goes through nine or ten pairs of 
hands before it is complete, the piece from 
which it is cut may hereafter be simmering 
in some dissolving acid ; and sinking into the 
ground, and rising again, soft and green, as 
the blade of wheat, or swelling into the bulb 
of the turnip. Will not some one try ? 

While this dust was bubbling out from 
under the turning-tools, and flying about 
before it settled, we had misgivings about the 
lungs of the workmen. But it seems there 
was no need. The workman who was exhi- 
biting his art in the dusty place, told us he 
had worked thus for nine-and-twenty years, 
and had enjoyed capital health; and truly, 
he looked stout and comfortable enough ; 
and we saw no signs of ill-health among the 
whole number employed. ‘The proprietor 
cares for them—for their heaith, their under- 
standings, their feelings, and their fortunes ; 
and he seems to be repaid by the spectacle of 
their welfare. 

The white pearl buttons are not the only 
ones made of shells from the Eastern seas. 
There is a sort called black, which to our 
eyes looked quite as pretty, gleaming as it 
did with green and lilac coleurs, when moved 
in the light, This kind of shell comes from 
the islands of the Pacific. It is plentiful 
round Tahiti, and Hawaii, (as we now call 
Otaheite and Owhyhee). It is much worn by 
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: . | 
working men, in the larger forms of buttons. | 


We remember to have often seen it; but| 
never to have asked what it was. 

The subsidiary concerns of these large 
manufactories strike us by their importance, 
when on the spot, though we take no heed to 
them in our daily life. When the housewife | 
has taken into use the last of a strip of pearl 
buttons, she probably gives to the children | 
the bit of gay foil on which they were tacked, 
without ever thinking where it came from, or 
how it happened to be there. The importa- | 
tion of this foil is a branch of trade with | 
France. We cannot compete with the French 
in the manufacture of it. When we saw it| 
in bundles—gay with all gaudy hues—we | 
found it was an expensive article, adding 
notably to the cost of the buttons, though its 
sole use is to set off their translucent quality, 
to make them more tempting to the eye. 

We saw a woman, in her own home, sur- 
rounded by her children, tacking the buttons 
on their stiff paper, for sale. There was not| 
foil in this case between the stiff paper and 
the buttons, but a brilliant blue paper, which | 
looked almost as well. This woman sews 
forty gross ina day. She could formerly, by 
excessive diligence, sew fifty or sixty gross ; 
but forty is her number now—and a large 
number it is, considering that each button has 
tobe picked up from the heap before her, ranged 
in its row, and tacked with two stitches. 

Here we had better stop, though we have 
not told half that might be related on the 
subject of buttons. It is wonderful, is it 
not ? that on that small pivot turns the for- 
tune of such multitudes of men, women, and 
children, in so many parts of the world; that 
such industry, and so many fine faculties, 
should be brought out and exercised by so 
small a thing as the Button. 





MY AUNT IN PARIS. 


Durie a residence in Paris last year, I 
found myself taking considerable interest in 
Mademoiselle Delphine, the only daughter of 
the dirty little tailor who officiated as my 
portier. Mademoiselle Delphine was not in 
the literal meaning of the term beautiful ; 
but she compensated, better even than most 
Frenchwomen, for its absence, by insensible 
charms, and graces that defy equally criticism 
or classification. I was sallying forth one 
morning as usual to transact—if I may be 
allowed the expression—my idleness, when, 
after several fruitless calls upon the cordon, I 
entered the Loge du Conciérge. I found Del- 
phine “ desolated,” as she informed me, and in 
tears, as I could see for myself. I was not 
long in eliciting the secret of her sorrow, 
which was communicated to me in the strictest 
confidence ;—she had a lover—which is not 
unusual in other countries besides France ; 
and this lover was a soldier, which in France 
is particularly usual, Like many other gallant 
young fellows, this soldier had a soul above 
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five sous a-day, and lived as much above that _ || 
moderate income as kindness and credit would || 
permit. His regiment had been lately ordered | 
into the provinces, and previously to his de- | 
parture, Delphine, it seems, had administered | 
to some pressing requirement by a timely | 
loan. He was to return on the morrow, and 
Delphine did not know how to meet him, 
because—because—she at last said, reluctantly 
—because she had been compelled to borrow 
the money in question upon the security of | 
her only valuable possession—a bracelet—the 
love-gift of the soldier himself. To meet him 
without wearing his gift, and in silence, would 
be impossible ; to confess that she had parted | 
with it, although it had been devoted to | 
his use, would seem mean and mercenary ; or, 
what was immeasurably less to be endured, 
commonplace. She had no other means of | 
redeeming the gift or accounting for its loss, 
and was desolée accordingly. 

This dismal tale called, of course, for conso- | 
lation. That the kind of consolation I adminis- | 
tered was speedy and effectual, may be gathered | 
from the immediate disappearance of all traces 
of desolation. Delphine was enchantée, and | 
expressed herself in the superlatives which | 
only a Frenchwoman can muster on the | 
shortest notice. I had roused her from deso- | 
lation to ecstasy. She was enchanted and | 
enraptured. I was noble and generous; my | 
bounty would be forgotten never ! 

“ But,” I asked, “where am I to find this | 
bracelet, which is so necessary for the pre- | 
servation of tranquillity between you and | 
your fiancé ?” 

“It is at my Aunt’s,” was the reply. 

“Your Aunt! Mercenary old lady! Surely 
she does not take in security when she 
helps lovers and relations out of their little 
distresses ?” 

» Delphine smiled, and enlightened my in- 
nocence by some explanations, which 1 will 
here enlarge upon for the benefit of the 
reader. 

My Aunt, it appears, belongs to a very | 
large family in Paris—a family, in fact, as | 
large as the entire population of that city, and | 
which increases year by year with the census | 
returns. Her relatives are of every grade; | 
from the Montmorencies—who are at the pre- | 
sent moment glowing again under ancestral | 
titles of at least six weeks’ standing—down to 
Monsieur Gougon, the chiffonnier, condemned 
to “pick up a livelihood,” with no other title 
than his prescriptive title—to whatever he 
can find. It must not be supposed, however, 
that all of this numerous family are on the 
same degree of intimacy with the respected 
lady : the Montmorencies are a little too high, 
and the Gougons scarcely high enough, to take 
much notice of her. She is principally cul- 
tivated by classes, ranging somewhere between 
the two extremes—a medium, certainly, but 
one which can scarcely be described as the | 
golden. To say that they have “expectations” | 
from theold lady, would be saying little enough, 
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considering the uncertain nature of human 
| hopes ; but the fact is, there is no occasion to 
say anything of the kind. My Aunt, though 
she has a very large capital at her command, 
is certainly not generous, She was never 
known to leave anybody anything in her will, 
nor to ask them down into the country on a 
visit, nor out to dinner on a Sunday, nor to 
behave handsomely at Christmas-time—like 
| the amiable aunts of mest persons. All she 
will do for her relatives is, to lend them 
money ; and then she takes very good care to 
be the gainer by the transaction, for she lends 
only on the very best security—the deposit 
| of some article, of four times the value of the 
sum advanced. In a word, My Aunt in 
Paris is the very faithful and appropriate 
| spouse of My Uncle in London, with whose 
| characteristics our readers have been already 
made familiar. Like My Unele, ‘she is 
| visited by her relatives only when they want 
| money; and, like My Uncle, she contrives 
to make a very good living by lending it to 
them. There is this difference, however, in 
| what we may call the “constitution” of this 
worthy couple. My Uncle, in England, spe- 
culates on his own account, and flourishes 
|| or fails, as the case may be, without respon- 
| sibility to anybody but himself. My Aunt, 
| in France, on the other hand, is set up by the 
Government, who takes upon itself the risk 
of the speculation. 

While noting the fact of My Uncle hold- 
ing an analogous position to the lady in 
| question, it is as well to state that My Aunt 
is no fanciful designation, induced by that 
| circumstance, It is not a mere piece of plea- 
santry on the part of Delphine alone. Ask 
the student of the Quartier Latin—who has 
0 accomplished the popular feat of spending 
his month’s allowance in ten days—as he 
marches gaily along towards the Mont de 
| Piété; his watch ticking its adiewx in his 
| waistcoat pocket—* Where are you going ?” 
“To My Aunt’s!” will be the inevitable 
reply, delivered instinctively, and without any 
determined intention to be humorous. Cross 
the path of the grisette—who stitches ten 
hours a-day for a franc, and who every now 
and then finds herself, like her betters, living 
beyond her means—as she trips composedly 
(for no Frenchwoman, under any circum- 
stances, was ever known to be embarrassed), 
and address her with a similar question : 
“Chez Ma Tante!” she will answer, with 
a slight shrug of the shoulder, and twinkle 
of the eye—in recognition of the playful 
nature of the designation, but with no idea 
of being understood literally. 

Ma Tante, in fact, is the great popular im- 
a of this most popular institution. 

er origin, as an impersonation, is equally 
| uncertain with that of My Uncle. It is not 

improbable, to be sure, that the two illustrious 
personages were the creation of some “mad 
wag ” of the Medici family—some needy cadet 
whose relations kindly lent him money at fifty 
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per cent. The designations, considered as 
facetia, have decidedly a medieval look ; 
and, as a joke, My Uncle, at any rate, is most 
certainly middle-aged. 

I had engaged to procure the bracelet for 
Delphine ; and half-an-hour after our conversa- 
tion found me on my way to our mutual relative. 
I had been duly supplied with the necessary 
authorisation—a large official form, printed 
upon yellow paper—not unlike a passport, but 
rather more important in appearance, and 
guaranteed authentic by one of those imposing 
signatures which none but Frenchmen can 
execute, and not all, even of Frenchmen, can 
read. The address indicated upon this por- 
tentous document was that of a branch office, 
where I speedily presented myself. It was 
not a shop, but strictly an office, having very 
much the appearance of a bank—that is to 
say, of a French bank. Behind a screen of 
wire-work, which separated the public from 
the private portion of the room, were seated 
the oflicials, grave, dignified, military-looking 
men, writing at their desks, and apparently 
in no hurry to attend to the wants of several 
persons who were patiently waiting to trans- 
act business with them. These last were 
principally women, old and young; some 
with mysterious bundles and anxious looks ; 
others of a better (or perhaps worse) class, 
selecting rings from their jewelled fingers, 
carelessly humming snatches from vaudevilles, 
and quite at their ease. 

After taking a brief survey of the group, I, 
by good chance, canght the eye of one of the 
clerks, or field-marshals, or whatever they 
may happen to be, who advanced with a 
military step across the room. Six words on 
either side settled the business. Monsieur 
could have the article he desired on the 
morrow, by application at the office. The 
morrow ! if Delphine was already desolée, the 
morrow would find her désesperée/ But why 
could not the bracelet be reclaimed on the 
spot ? Because every article deposited was 
sent to the central office, and could not be 
reclaimed without certain formalities ; but if 
Monsieur liked to go to the central office him- 
self, the business could be arranged in a few 
hours. In that case, Monsieur would cer- 
tainly go. 

The most important formality required, 
was the payment of the sum of money origin- 
ally advanced, in return for which, and my 
original yellow document, I received another 
official form, even more imposing and porten- 
tous than the last—combining the solemnity 
of a will with the importance of a passport. 
This was signed, countersigned, and pushed 
towards me through the little gate im the 
wire-work, with an air which impressed me 
with a terrible sense of responsibility. I had 
not, indeed, quite recovered my self-possession, 
when I turned suddenly round, to find a 
musket, with fixed bayonet, presented at me. 
I started back. Had I done something 
wrong? Oh no! The assailant, innocent of 
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any sort of attack upon me, was a woman. 
She marched into the place I had left, and 
placing her finger on the trigger, demanded 
of the official, in a gruff, your-money-or-your- 
life tone of voice—* Ten francs !” 

I thought the official decidedly prudent, 
when he at once acquiesced in the demand. 
The Amazon instantly surrendered her arms 
at discretion, and the money was paid over 
to her, after she had duly satisfied the official 


his time. Many a bloused and bearded o 
rative may be seen pausing, perhaps, in lis 
hot endeavours, and with a courtly bow, 
worthy of the old Court of Louis the Fifteenth, 
making way for “a lady.” If these. fine 
courtesies are really the “cheap defence of 
nations,” France should be impregnable. 

For myself—not having the hardihood, in 
the first instance, to thrust myself into the 
mass—I waited patiently, thinking to let the 





that her husband was simply a gunsmith, and | crowd become thinned, and to transact my 
was not a soldier pawning the property of] business at my leisure. But, after half-an- 
the State. hour’s pursuance of this policy, the idea began 

Leaving both sides satisfied with this/to dawn upon me—as I watched the new 
honourable capitulation, I made the best of | comers, increasing in numbers and diminishing 
my way towards the central office, situated in|in patience—that, at this rate, I stood a 
a cross street somewhere between the Rue de | chance of desolating Delphine four-and-twenty 
Seine and the Rue du Bac. I had no difficulty | hours more. Seized with a sudden impulse, 
in finding it. «The first person I addressed,|I made a dash for it; dislodged several free 
directed me to a conspicuous building guarded | and independent citizens, with most deter- 
by two sentries, surmounted by a tri-colour | mined and exasperating courtesy ; and, finally, 
ensign, and blazoned with the famous in-| gained a place inside the barriers. Here I 
scription — “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’ —| scrutinised those before me, in their negotia- 
which has since been shewn to mean so very | tions with the officials; saw them stop at the 
much, Over the Mont de Piété they had a|first pigeon-hole, and exchange the grand 
certain suggestiveness of the benefit of which | yellow document for another of smaller dimen- 
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the philosophic borrower of 1852 is most | 
tyrannically deprived. 


French sentries—unlike English ones, do| 
know something about the buildings they | 
mount guard over ; and are not too sulky to| 
communicate their knowledge. Accordingly, | 
I was not surprised, when, in answer to my 


inquiry, one of the sentinels directed me 
across the court-yard, to the left, where a 
large door stands hospitably open. All who 
enter here leave, not necessarily hope, but 
certainly comfort behind. The staircase is 
of rough timber, inconvenient, precipitous, 
dirty, and crazy, from constant use. Above 
stairs there is a slight change for the worse. 
A suite of rooms all opening into one another, 
all dirty, all close, and all crowded. 

In the first room two men were peering 
through two pigeon-holes in the wall, like 
those of the money-takers at the theatres ; 
and to prevent the confusion which would be 
caused by the rush of the miscellaneous mob, 
a space is barriered off, just sufficient to allow 
one person to pass at a time—an arrangement 
similar to that at the pit of the London 
Opera on a crowded night, and such as is 
in use at the entrance to nearly all the French 
theatres. , 

Notwithstanding this wise regulation, there 
is a great deal of confusion, caused by the 
efforts of everybody (everybody includes, 
perhaps, a couple of hundred) to be first. 
Yellow gloves are clutching convulsively, to 
check the ambition of blouses; rags and 
tatters, in their turn, are asserting the prin- 





ciples of Equality, which has here—and 
scarcely anywhere else, except at the Morgue 
—a real practical existence. But, although 
there is confusion enough, there is no quar- 
relling ; everybody is good-humoured, and, if 
he cannot force his way, is contented to bide 


sions, after the former had undergone a careful 


|examination; then I followed their move- 


ments to the second pigeon-hole, where an 
exchange of the second paper for a piece of 
card, bearing a number, was effected—each 
transaction being conducted with military 


| precision, and by a person assuming all the 
|grandeur of a General of Division, and the 


administrative dignity of a Lord Chief 
Justice. 

Having gone through these formalities— 
which included the payment of a certain small 
sum (at the first pigeon-hole), as interest on 
the loan—I was once more free of the barrier. 
The number on my ticket was the number 
of the article which I had to reclaim ; but, 
before presenting it in the room devoted to 
the jewellery department, I paused to observe 
the proceedings in that dedicated to habili- 
ments, and miscellaneous articles, 

In the latter apartment, behind a counter, 
stood a person, who called aloud various 
numbers in rotation, as the corresponding 
articles were brought up to him from some 
mysterious place at the back: “ Quarante- 
cing /” he shouted, at the top of his voice. 
The person representing Forty-five stepped 
modestly forward. She was a young girl— 
a grisette, wearing a little cap. She ap- 
proaches the counter; on presenting her 
ticket, she receives some article tied up in a 
handkerchief, having all the appearance of a 
bonnet. The following day was Sunday. She 
was probably going to some féte, or to the 
theatre, and was about tocommit the hazardous 
impropriety of appearing like a grand lady, in 
a bonnet—an offence which a grand lady 
never forgives in a grisette ; and by which all 
grisettes who cannot get bonnets will become 
her enemies for life. 

“ Quarante-six !” cries the official, calling 
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the next person so suddenly as to cause Forty- 
five to drop her bundle, with its precious con- 
tents.. Forty-six comes tottering up; has 
nearly trodden Forty-five’s bonnet irito a 
misshapen pancake; but, though an old 
man, steps adroitlypaside, and blunders against 
the counter to receive a pair of boots. Poor | 
fellow! will he ever wear them out? As | 
Quarante-six moves off, Quarante-sept takes | 
his place, almost before he is summoned ;! 
a lively young gentleman, most probably a| 
student, who does not whistle, as an English- 
man would, but hums the stretta of Bellini’s 
Chorus of Priests ; he receives a paletét, which | 
he carefully removes from its wrapper, and puts 
on, amidst the admiring smiles of the specta- 
tors. He is followed by a middle-aged woman, 
who “retires ” a warming-pan—the aspect of 
which domestic utensil draws fresh smiles 
from the bystanders. More persons follow— 
men and women, of all ages, of all degrees of 
poverty and of every scale of pretension ; the 
careworn and the timid, the reckless and the 

rofligate ; reclaiming articles of every possi- 
bie description, of wearing apparel or house- | 
hold use; varying in value from some very 
minute number of frances up to a hundred ; 
beyond which latter sum My Aunt has no | 
dealings. 

Meantime the expectants—careless, eager, 
anxious, hopeless, according to the respective 
numbers which they hold, and their conse- 
quent chances of satisfaction, speedy or re- 
mote—are awaiting their turns ; some sitting 
tranquilly on the benches round the walls of 
the several rooms, others talking in groups ; 
some few, strangers evidently to the place, 
and perhaps to the necessities which led them 
there, shunning observation in shy corners, 
or moodily pacing the corridors. In the next 
room, that devoted to jewellery, and that 
which more particularly concerns myself, there 
are fewer persons, and those are, for the most 
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|cial was disengaged. 





part, of a better class. 

There is no jostling ; no calling aloud of the 
numbers: the persons present transact their 
business whenever the opportunity arises, 
decorously, without haste and without noise. 
Ladies of elegant carriage and gesture—con- 
trasted with stained and worn apparel—may 
be seen, closely veiled, as if shrinking from 
notice or recognition, claiming some trinket 
of a fashion long since out of date ; heirlooms, 
perhaps, and marriage gifts, and pledges of 
friendship ; records of past scenes and sensa- 
tions, feelings flown, and of givers dead. 
There is an old man with white hair. His 
great-coat has fallen open and revealed the 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. He has 
just concluded his negotiation with the official 
at the counter, and bears away with him a 
little locket, with a ribbon attached. 

A young lady, clad in deep mourning, came 
next, She stepped hesitatingly up to the 
counter. Her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and she turned her face from the general 
gaze, I could scarcely catch a glimpse of her 
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features, and her figure was concealed in 
heavy and disguising garments. But her 
motions were full of grace, and even her voice 
excited at once the respectful attention of the 
man to whom she addressed herself. I did 
not hear the few words which were exchanged 
between them; but I observed that she re- 
ceived a small morocco case, and, as she 
opened it for an instant, that it contained a 
cross, set with diamonds, the cross of some 
foreign order. 

How vulgar, compared to the manner of 
this young lady, was the demeanour of the 
flippant fashionable who followed her! The 
ring which she reclaimed, set dazzlingly with 
diamonds, she placed on her finger with a 
triumphant air, as so much added to her 
decorations, 

Meantime I am forgetting all about Del- 
phine’s desolation, and the bracelet which is 
to be its cure. Musing and moralising, most 
unjustifiably, I twisted and tore my ticket. 
Never mind, it was still legible, and the offi- 
I assumed a business 
air, and stepped up to the counter. Two 
minutes more, and my mission was accom- 
plished. I pocketed the bracelet,and descended 
into the street. 

Musing on my way home upon things in 


| general, including bracelets, and soldiers, and 


desolated porters’ daughters, I came to the 
conclusion that I might have passed my 
morning less profitably than in paying a visit 
to My Aunt. 

My visit, however, had not altogether 
satistied my curiosity respecting the old lady. 
Mademoiselle Delphine had told me some- 
thing of her characteristics, and I had learned 
something more on my own account. Ma- 
demoiselle Delphine had a general notion 
that our mutual relative was a very convenient 
person to borrow money from, and—voilé 
tout! She judged of her simply as an indi- 
vidual, and from personal experience. And 
Delphine was in the right. She very pro- 
perly considered that she was not called upon 
to interest herself in any matter of mere 
public utility, especially when her so doing 
involved the comprehension of anything so 
distressing as statistics ;—that her mission 
upon earth was merely to look pretty and 
to be amiable. 


* To what good uses can we put 
The wild weed-flower that simply blows ; 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose?” 


—except, indeed, as Tennyson goes on to 
say, such a moral as people may find out for 
themselves, according to their minds and 
moods. 

For myself, however, not being so anxious 
as Delphine to preserve my bloom, and to 
keep off crows-feet, I did not scruple to in- 
form myself as to some facts concerning the 
working of the system established by My 
Aunt. 
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In the first place, I learned what I should | 
certainly have had no chance of learning from | 
Delphine—that the profits arising from the | 
transactions of the Mont de Piété are de- 
voted to the aid of the public hospitals of| 
Paris, which realise no inconsiderable sum 
from thissource. During the financial year of 
1850, the amount was four hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand eight hundred francs ; being | 
an increase of nearly sixty-two thousand nine 
hundred franes over the preceding year. 

The profits of the two years—1849 and 1850 
—amounted to eight hundred and seventy- 
four thousand francs; a sum which con- 
stitutes a new fact in the annals of the 
institution—there being no previous instance | 


|who knows anything 





of the profits of two consecutive years 
amounting respectively to four hundred 
thousand francs. Indeed, during a long 
period this amount has been attained only 
three times—in 1823, 1829, and 1841. Since 
the re-organisation of the Mont de Piété, 
in 1806, the year 1850 has—after making 
every compensation — yielded the largest 
amount towards the benevolent objects to 
which its profits are devoted. 

The capital necessary for the maintenance 
of the institution is raised on debentures, 
bearing a small rate of interest. It appears 
that this capital had become considerably 
reduced in consequence of the death of several 
of the largest holders, whose heirs were not 
willing to continue the investment. To repair 
this deficiency, it was found necessary to raise 
the rate of interest paid to the holders, suc- 
cessively from three to three-and-a-half, and 
subsequently to four per cent. This arrange- 
ment has been found successful. 

Loans from the Mont de Piété may be 
effected, either directly at the central office, 
at the succursale, a sort of addition to the 
central office, established to meet the require- 
ments of an overflowing clientelle—a “ Pawn- 
brokery of Ease,” in fact—or at the auxiliary 
offices. The business may be negotiated 
personally—the most prevalent custom—or 
through the agency of commissionnaires. 
During the period under review, the number 
of articles deposited were eight hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand four hundred and thirty ; 
upon which, sums were advanced exceeding 
thirteen millions six hundred thousand francs. 
Including renewals, however, the number of 
transactions were upwards of one million one 
hundred, which increased the sum total to 
twenty millions and a half of francs. 

This last amount exceeds by nearly a million 
and a half of francs the products of the pre- 
ceding year ; and this increase of original trans- 
actions is accompanied by a proportionate de- 
crease in thenumber of renewals. Bothof these 
facts are considered cheering signs by French 
political economists. From the increase of 
original transactions, they infer that the great 
bulk of the population are in possession of a 
larger amount of personal and available pro- 
perty ; and, from the decrease in renewals, 


—_—_—<—. | 
that they have better means at their command | 
for the redemption of their pledges. There 
is, certainly, no reason to argue from.an in. | 
crease in the number of loans an increase jn | 
the necessities of the people ; for, anybody 
ofethe habits of the 


more humble classes of the Parisians, wil] | 


‘easily believe that in, perhaps, the majority | 


of cases, the loans are obtained merely 
for purposes of luxury and amusement; | 
that an owvreer who should find himself 
without any effects available as pledges, would 
not, in all probability, be deprived of any- 
thing so serious as his dinner; but of his 
wine, perhaps, his féte, or his theatre. It is | 
fair, therefore, to assume that these classes 
possess more property than hitherto. With | 
regard to the decrease of renewals, the fact 
speaks for itself. The average amount of the 
separate sums lent, taking in the renewals, 
was seventeen francs thirty-three centimes— 
a slight increase over the average of the pre- 
ceding year. 

My Aunt’s balance sheet exhibits encou- | 
raging results, and these are attributed to 
the favourable terms on which the directors, | 
during the last ten months, have been able to 
maintain their capital. The rate of interest 
which they have paid to the holders of their 
securities during that period has not been more 
than three per cent.—a fact which they con- 
sider signally indicative of the degree of 
public confidence enjoyed by the institution. 

The amount lent upon goods deposited is 
thus regulated, in proportion to their value:— 
for goods that can be preserved, two-thirds of 
theirestimated value areadvanced; on goldand 
silver articles, four-fifths. In making the esti- | 
mate, however, in the latter case, workmanship | 
is not taken into consideration ; the positive 
weight of the metal being the sole guide, 
Articles not redeemed within the year are 
sold, subject, however, as in England, to a 
claim for restoration of the surplus, if made 
within three years. | 

My Aunt’s constitution partakes more of | 


a benevolent nature than that of My Uncle. 


My Uncle sets up in business for his own 
benefit. My Aunt is set up for the pur 
pose of benefiting her borrowers ; out of 
whose necessities she, nevertheless, contrives 
to make no inconsiderable sum, which, we are 
bound to say, she does not spend upon herself. 
How far My Uncle would find it practicable 
or expedient to follow her example, is a 
question — to discussion. It is certain 
that in Ireland an institution after the model 
of that of My Aunt has not been attended 
with unmixed success, 
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